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When Richard Steele founded modern journalism in 1709 by 
issuing The Tatler ‘‘ for the use of politick persons who are so 
publick spirited as to neglect their own affairs to look into the 
transactions of state’ and that ‘‘ such worthy and well-affected 
members of the commonwealth may be instructed, after their 
reading, what to think,” he decreed that all journals should be 
journals of adult education. Most editors of our own day lack 
Steele’s candour. They pretend not to instruct their readers 
what to think so much as discreetly to suggest to them what all 
the “worthy and well-affected’”” have unanimously agreed to 
think. But their aims.are still his. And the Press, having since 
his time become at first the rival and then to a large extent the 
supplanter of the Pulpit and the political Platform as a moulder 
of opinion, now boasts of being the leading educational force of 
modern civilization. 

The journal which makes its bow to the public with this 
number has no aspiration to become a historic turning-point in the 
development of English culture, like The Tatler and its greater 
child, The Spectator. Yet it may claim to be at least a humble 
sign-post pointing out new paths scarcely less momentous for thy 
nation than those which Steele and Addison opened up. In the 
first place, it is not simply another instrument for the manufac- 
ture of opinion, though it is essentially concerned with the art of 
thought. It does not profess to teach its readers—or even to 
Suggest to them—what to think, though it desires to interest 
them in the agencies and methods by which thinking is stimulated. 
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It is, indeed, not primarily a journal for the education of adults 
at all, but one—the first of its size and scope that has yet appeared 
—devoted to the consideration of adult education, in and for itself, 
and apart from the religious, political or economic purposes which 
such education generally serves. Furthermore, the founders of 
the Journal and the Institute for which it speaks are inspired 
with a new view of adult education—old as Socrates, yet new, 
because first consciously held in the twentieth century—the view 
that the education of adults, in its best and most intense form, is 
carried on in groups of men and women, coming together for the 
increase of understanding and seeking understanding by the 
method of discussion and in the spirit of fellowship. As thus 
interpreted, adult education may in future become as integral a 
part of the normal citizen’s life as is the reading of The Tatler’s 
countless successors in the present age. In any event, the move- 
ment for which this journal speaks is clearly only in its infancy, 
and may in time challenge the supremacy of the Press as the 
Press challenged that of the Pulpit and the Platiorm. The 
advent of broadcasting, so far from competing with it, is likely to 
act as a stimulating force, throwing men back upon group fellow- 
ship and personal intercourse by a natural reaction, much as the 
shrinkage of the world under the development of transport and 
communications evoked in the nineteenth century that intensifi- 
cation of local interests of which nationalism is the most con- 
spicuous example. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
the vision which now floats before the eyes of the enthusiasts for 
adult education is very similar to that which fired the imagina- 
tion of the inventors of the journalistic method. “ It was said of 
Socrates,”’ wrote Addison in his tenth Spectator, ‘‘ that he brought 
Philosophy down from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I 
shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought 
Philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.”’ 
It is a chastening thought that these words, which express so 
admirably the ideals of the tutorial class movement, were being 
written in I7II. 

While the new method of education by class discussion is an 
improvement on the old method by journalistic persuasion, it 
cannot hope to escape the party and sectarian differences which 
govern the latter, though it may well in the long run do some- 
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thing to soften their asperity and tone down their edges. Men will 
continue to the end of time to hold diverse opinions upon what 
seem to them the vital problems of their generation or of eternity, 
and adult education if it is to be itself vital must always 
reflect these varying shades of thought, not only in its classes but 
also through different and maybe conflicting organizations, 
each pursuing its own ends and performing its special function. 
A moment’s glance through the recently issued Handbook and 
Directory of Adult Education is enough to show how extraordinary 
diverse are the organizations of our own day, while one of the 
most striking tributes to discussion as a method is the fact that 
all three of the great English political parties are now committed 
to it as an instrument for the education of their members. The 
establishment of the Philip Stott College by the Conservative 
Party, the custom which has grown up with the Liberals of holding 
an annual summer school, and the impending foundation of an 
imposing Labour College at Easton Lodge are all portents showing 
that the new adult education, having commended itself to the 
“‘ politick persons who are so publick spirited as to neglect their own 
affairs to look into the transactions of state,” is rapidly becoming 
a part of the ordinary political machinery of the country. Nor 
are the religious bodies behind the political in their appreciation 
of its value. Like Joseph, adult education wears a coat of many 
colours. Like Joseph, it isa dreamer of dreams. Like Josephagain, 
it may yet grow up to feed the people and so save civilization. 

It follows from all this that a Journal of Adult Education 
should be beyond all suspicion of possessing party or sectarian 
views of its own. Its outlook must be purely educational, and it 
will turn for support to all those interested in adult education— 
students, teachers, administrators—whatever camp or banner 
may happen to claim their individual allegiance. Yet while 
strict neutrality reigns and, it is hoped, will always reign in the 
editorial office, no such attitude is either desired or expected in 
contributors. Each will speak for the cause or from the angle to 
which he belongs. Thus, to illustrate the point from the present 
number, in one article Dr. Boas celebrates the jubilee of the 
Mothers’ Union, and in the next Mr. J. F. Horrabin eloquently 
states the position of the National Council of Labour Colleges.* 

* Both these writers will be known to readers of the Journal in another 
capacity: Dr. Boas as one of our leading Elizabethan scholars, and Mr, Horra- 
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“Tt’ll be a queer mix-up!” exclaimed a young friend to whom one 
of the editors was explaining this aspect of the Journal’s activities. 
“The more like life,” was the retort, “‘ especially in an age 
when a scientific materialist, a scout-master, a Communist and 
an Anglo-Catholic parson may all be sons of the same parents.” 
Yet likeness to life would be no justification in itself for an open 
forum were there not a chance that the forum might also act as a 
focus. Propagandist bodies at the opposite poles of thought 
may learn from each other lessons of organization and educational 
method. They may even, if grace be given them, come to acknow- 
ledge a kinship of spirit. After all, will it not seem to historians 
a hundred years hence that the seekers for the Kingdom of God 
and the proclais..cts of the Co-operative Commonwealth were in 
our day pursuing converging paths ? 

So much in support of the “‘ Catholic spirit,’ for which Dr. 
Cranage pleads on a later page. Articles, however, which give 
rise to such considerations, articles of mutual] education, so to 
speak, cannot in the nature of things form the staple fare of the 
Journal, though it is hoped that every issue will contain one or 
two of them. The Journal was born and cradled at meetings of 
the Research Committee of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, and research is its main objective. Fortunately, it is un- 
necessary here to explain that research on the subject of adult 
education, so far from being dull or caviare to the general, should 
prove of the highest and widest interest, since Professor Laski, 
the chairman of that committee, has explained it all for us in a 
special article, an article which the editor welcomes as a kind of 
chart for the unknown sea which lies before him. If at the 
end of ten years the Journal has attempted to find answers to 
half the questions that Professor Laski asks, it will have accom- 
plished much. Not that even his questions are exhaustive. The 
article by Professor Peers raises a new and vital one in this 
very number, viz., the educability of adult students. Indeed, the 
problems of adult education are as wide and as inexhaustible as 
those of life itself. Nor is it wise always to view them as obsti- _ 
nate questionings. There are moments when they seem not 
so much problems for “the meddling intellect,” as themes in 


bin as the author of a first-rate commercial geography, and as “illustrator and 
collaborater ’—to use Mr. H. G. Wells’ own words—in that great educational 
enterprise The Outline of History. 
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music. It is at moments like those that our best thoughts 
come to us and our best work is done. For we may lay the stones 
in order, we may bind our very selves as victims upon the altar 
of our dedication, but unless the fire of inspiration falls the 
sacrifice will be in vain. Members of the Institute will 
remember one such moment when Dr. Barker in 1923 gave his 
address on ‘“‘ The Uses of Leisure” in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The first number of the Journal would have 
been incomplete without this note, and a reprint of the address 
has therefore been included among its contents. 

In a preliminary announcement, the articles which the 
editors expect to publish were classified under five heads :— 

(i.) PRINCIPLES, including the purpose and significance of 
adult education and its relation to the national life, to other 
educational fields, to political and economic groups, etc. 

(ii.) METHOD, including the discussion of class-problems, and 
of the teaching of particular subjects. 

(iii.) TypEs oF INSTITUTION, e.g., University Tutorial 
Classes, W.E.A., Labour Colleges, Y.M.C.A., Rotary Clubs, 
Literary Institutes, Adult Education in Prisons, Women’s 
Institutes, Church Tutorial Classes, Copec, Adult School Union, 
Settlements, etc. 

(iv.) ADMINISTRATION. 

(v.) THe History or ADULT EDUCATION, 

It will be seen that the present number contains articles arranged 
in this order and belonging to all five categories, save the second, 
which once the Journal becomes well-known is likely to attract 
the lion’s share of attention. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that a series of articles upon different subjects taken in tutorial 
classes would prove useful. Other permanent features of the 
Journal, which will begin with the second number, are : (a) NOTES 
OF THE HALF YEAR, a conspectus of the adult education move- 
ment throughout the country, contributed by Prof. A. E, Heath, 
and based upon notes supplied by correspondents at various 
centres; and (b) an annual BrBLIoGRAPHY of English publica- 
tions on the history, theory and practice of education which have 
appeared during the previous twelve months in order that students 
of adult education shall be kept in touch with developments in 
other spheres. Furthermore, though a beginning has been made 
with the reviewing of books in this issue, it is: hoped to devote a 
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far larger share of the Journal’s space to this important matter 
in the future. There are, as it seems to the editors, four main 
types of book which should be noticed in these pages: (i.) books 
dealing with the actual subjects or methods employed in the 
teaching of adults, such as Mr. Norman Walker’s Introduction to 
Practical Biology ; (ii.) publications about adult education in 
general, such as Dr. Yeaxlee’s Spiritual Values in Adult Educa- 
tion and the Report of the Adult Education Committee on The 
Drama in Adult Education, a review of which will appear in our 
March number; (iii.) historical, sociological or psychological 
treatises with an indirect bearing upon adult education—for in- 
stance, Mr. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Mr. Dobbs’ 
Education and Social Movements, Mr. Cole’s books on Cobbett and 
Robert Owen, and Professor Graham Wallas’ Art of Thought ; 
and finally (iv.) publications, like Professor A. N. Whitehead’s 
Science in the Modern World and Mr. George Trevelyan’s new 
History of England, of such outstanding general interest, that no 
periodical concerned with education, more especially with the 
education of adults, can afford to ignore them. In this connec- 
tion, readers will be interested to learn that Professor Nunn 
has promised to review Science in the Modern World for 
March. Thus, while the editors are pleased with the first num- 
ber and consider it is a good start, they are very far from being 
satisfied with it and. hope to effect improvements in future 
issues. When they can find nothing more to improve, it will 
be time for them to resign and make way for minds of greater 
vigour and originality. 

This journal is not a commercial venture. It is undertaken 
by editors and contributors as a piece of public service. Its sole 
object, therefore, is to be of use, and the editors will welcome 
suggestions for increasing its utility from any quarter that takes 
an interest in adult education and regards as worth while the 
publication of a journal which aspires to be at once a record of 
what is and what has been in that sphere and a forum for the free 
discussion of educational method appropriate to adult students, 
For such advice, and for the general support that any journal 
requires for its continuance, they look first of all to the growing 
body of teachers and administrators who are concerned with 
adult education, and to the students and lecturers in adult classes 
of all kinds. But inasmuch as adult education is of all forms of 
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education that which most nearly concerns the intelligent citizen, 
it is hoped that the Journal will find an increasing circle of readers 
among those who believe that the human commonwealth can 
only flourish in the soil of disinterested opinion, fertilised by know- 
ledge dispassionate in tone, scientific in temper, unlimited in 
supply and efficient in organization. 

Finally, a personal note may perhaps be pardoned. These 
words are written by one who, spending eleven of the best years 
of his life touring England in the service of adult education, was 
thus happily enabled to make very many friends in that same 
service up and down the country. The possibility that the 
Journal might prove of assistance to these friends and bring him 
into contact once again with some of them was the chief considera- 
tion which weighed with him in accepting the editorship. He 
takes this opportunity of asking them for encouragement in 
return by reading the Journal, by writing to him about it, and 
best of all, by contributing to it. Some of them may perhaps be 
feeling that their own particular branch of adult education is 
inadequately dealt with in the first number. If so, that is 
because it seemed best that the Journal should begin by striking 
a catholic note, and in the diversity of the topics discussed and 
of the departments represented should give the general public 
some impression of the width and multiformity of the movement 
asa whole. The preparation of this first number has brought the 
principal editor many new friends. But he does not forget the 
old. In token whereof, and in the hope that no harsh person will 
interpret the action as a departure from that editorial neutrality 
previously insisted upon, he hereby formally dedicates his share 
in the present undertaking to the students, tutors and organisers 
of the English university tutorial classes. He does so not merely 
for auld lang syne, but also because he sees in them the spear- 
head of the movement to serve which, and for no other purpose, 
The Journal of Adult Education has been called into existence. 


J. D. W. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 


By Viscount HALDANE, President of the British Institute of 
Adult Education 


Whether in every phase of human life there has been 
progress during the history of civilization is a question that has 
given rise to controversy. But it is at least certain that in some 
phases there has been much progress. In the exact sciences, and 
in the advance of observation and the organization of knowledge 
that has followed on it, there is no room for doubt as to immense 
victories obtained. Such victories come after uncertain intervals 
and in varying forms. 

In the general spread of knowledge and in the system of 
education which has made this possible there is no doubt that 
real progress has taken place. Men of genius may not be as 
prominent as in olden days when they had to inspire themselves by 
unaided first-hand effort, but the growth in average mental stature 
is marked and indisputable. We seem now to be entering on a 
further stage. The aspiration towards equality in the status of 
social life is more and more pervading the minds of those whose 
labour is with their hands, and in consequence the interest in 
higher forms of education is becoming more and more widely 
spread. One of the results of an extended franchise has been to 
disclose a greatly increasing demand for such higher education. 
The Central Government and the local education authorities are 
both becoming closely engaged over it, and the pressure in Parlia- 
ment for educational development all round is growing. 

How is the problem of extending such education in its higher 
forms to be solved? Fortunately about the solution there is 
neither much difficulty nor much division of opinion. There are 
minor organizations that can help. But the provision of the 
highest forms of adult education rests in the main with the 
universities. By tradition, by inheritance, by their organization, 
by the type of teachers whom they have trained for the most 
difficult work, they stand alone in their advantages as teaching 
bodies of this kind. It is therefore to them that the public is 
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turning. At least eight additional universities, apart from new 
colleges, have been added in this country since the century 
commenced, and Parliament has substantially increased the 
grants to university institutions old and new. There has been 
as the result of their improvement a large addition to the number 
of their students. The country now looks to the universities no 
longer to fulfil the mere class function of providing higher training 
for the well-to-do, but to carry out the réle of diffusing higher 
training throughout the population at large. We are indeed 
passing into a new phase. It is a phase that is essential, for 
among the nations of the world pre-eminence is coming to depend 
more and more on a quality that turns largely on the possession of 
knowledge and on the power to think that it brings to those who 
possess it. That is why our democracy is keen as it never was 
before to possess knowledge of the higher kinds. Such know- 
ledge opens to it new chances in life. 

How are the universities to fulfil the demand that they 
should serve the State by becoming national institutions ? Not 
by merely providing admission within their walls for a fortunate 
few of special talent, nor by the mere holding of vacation 
courses. The universities must, if they are to accomplish what 
is asked of them, pour out their trained teachers beyond their 
walls. There must be established centres for teaching of the 
university type in industrial towns where the democracy is 
congregated, and even the villages must be reached. For it is not 
enough to provide occasional lectures as under the old-fashioned 
university extension system. If the mind is to be sufficiently 
trained to be able to absorb knowledge of the higher order, it 
must be trained systematically and scientifically. That is to 
say, the working-class student, coming, as he has shown himself 
willing to come, after his day’s work, must have one or two hours 
each evening forming part of a course of continuous study 
in which he can be supervised, just as the undergraduate in 
the university is supervised, and in which his progress can be 
tested. He has to be taught to study books for himself, and to 
make use of the local students’ library. All this means not only 
that he must work diligently, but that he must be inspired by 
the personality of a teacher of sufficient calibre. For such a 
teacher this opens up a new career. After a time spent in such 
work he ought to be able to return to his university to resume 
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teaching there, and he will when he does, if he has been of the 
right sort, find his own mind enlarged and himself grown in 
stature. In days when it is becoming more and more difficult 
for the Churches to attract students to the ministry there is here 
thrown open a new missionary career, from which a spiritual side 
which may be very real is not excluded. 

The excursion of the universities to the outside local centres 
which they are called upon to set up must, of course, imply an 
increase in the number of tutors whom they have trained and 
have available. There is no reason to doubt that if a sufficient 
career and maintenance can be provided there will be but little 
difficulty in finding such tutors. The sense of idealism is likely 
to be potent with them, the sense which has been sufficiently 
potent elsewhere. They must be men and women who have been 
trained highly. For it is only by virtue of moral and intellectual 
capacity that they will command the respect of their democratic 
students. The career may well become a highly esteemed and 
sought after one, leading the teacher back in the end to activity as 
a teacher in the university from which he emerged. The university 
authorities do not seem to doubt that if resources are available 
they can find the teachers. As to the provision of the teachers for 
a national undertaking such as this, there should be no difficulty. 
The University Grants Committee already makes some pro- 
vision for. the purpose in the grants which, on its advice, the 
Government gives in the direct interest of the universities. All 
that is required is that public opinion should ask for the enlarge- 
ment for this end of the existing grants. The matter is not one 
on which Parliament is likely to be backward. The amount of 
additional money required is comparatively small. Half a 
million a year would make possible a real development, and, 
although this would increase as the system grew, the amount 
would never, even in the end, have to be very large. 

Such a system, the expansion of what has already been care- 
fully organized and to-day exists, would in every probability 
prove to be a source of increased strength to a nation which is 
more and more coming to depend for its future on the extension 
of the class from which practical talent is to be sought. More- 
over, it would tend to promote that sense of deliverance from 
inequality of opportunity which is to-day a potent factor in 
producing unrest. 


RESEARCH AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By Haroip J. Lasxt, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of London 


I. 


THE history of most subjects can be divided into two periods. 
We begin with a romantic and, in general, uncritical enthusiasm 
for the facts it covers ; we then pass to a period of detailed and 
increasingly exact analysis of the material with which it is 
concerned. The purpose of this paper is to plead that the time 
has come for those connected with the adult education movement 
consciously to pass into the second stage. For ifit is our purpose 
to make adult education a normal and necessary part of the 
general educational process, we need to make it less a matter 
about which people have good will, and much more a matter 
about which people, and especially its advocates, have know- 
ledge. We need to make it much more a scientific study, and 
much less one in which general impressions, or the limited 
personal experience of a few workers, set both the direction and 
rate of our effort. 

That, I venture to urge, can only be done in so far as the 
workers in the movement consciously embark upon research 
about it. By research I mean the collection of material about 
its processes, and the endeavour to reduce them to principles 
which can be used as guides to the future. On any considerable 
scale, there is little of this at the present time. We have no 
adequate statistics of the movement ; we have no trustworthy 
history of its development; we have no careful discussions 
either of its underlying philosophies or of the adjustment of 
methods to the purposes these imply ; and, in a sense, we have 
little serious analysis of adult education as it relates to the 
earlier stages of the educational process. 

We have, of course, an enormous amount of scattered and 
discrete material about these things. We have general surveys, 
like the famous Report of the late Master of Balliol’s Committee ; 
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we have particular studies, like some of the very interesting 
bulletins of the Tutors’ Association, or the report on libraries by 
Professor W. G. S. Adams; we have occasional statistics, like 
those collected by the voluntary bodies for their own informa- 
tion. My point is that what we have, broadly speaking, repre- 
sents rather heat than light. We have the materials to be 
enthusiastic upon a platform ; we have not the materials that 
would enable us to be objective in the study. Yet until we can 
sit down with conscientious exactness to add to the knowledge 
of ourselves as a corporate movement, we shall not advance 
intensively. We shall occupy, doubtless, a wider front ; it is 
not clear, to me at least, that our occupancy will be more than 
a superficial one. I plead, therefore, for the deliberate collec- 
tion of knowledge and its analysis as perhaps the most important 
step that can be made in the progress of our movement. 


II. 


In the development of any subject, those who do it the 
greatest service are those who ask the right questions about it. 
As I believe, the most important question to be asked about 
adult education is the problem of its purposes. Obviously here 
we enter upon a field of grave complexity. The purposes of 
adult education are as various as the numbers of its students. 
Some come to us through awareness of personal inadequacy of 
knowledge ; others in the belief that the movement will make 
them more effectively citizens; others, again, as a means of 
personal advancement. I do not, of course, suggest that this 
broad classification is exhaustive, or that any student would 
fit neatly into any or all of these categories. But I do believe 
that we need to know far more precisely than is now possible, 
(a) the motives of those who come to the movement in its various 
forms, and (b) the sources from which, and (c) the standards at 
which tey seek satisfaction for those motives. Here, I believe, 
the history of adult education is of profound importance. The 
more we can get to know of its origins and growth, the more we 
are likely to understand its nature. We should obtain, to take 
obvious examples, information upon certain questions of out- 
standing importance : (1) How far does the mingling of social 
classes promote or hinder the quantity and quality of a move-— 
ment ? (2) How far is democratic government of a voluntary 
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body, eg., in the choice of its teachers, compatible with 
efficiency ? (3) How far does the waxing and waning of adult 
educational effort coincide with periods of political intensity and 
political inertia ? (4) How far has the history of the movement 
been an attempt merely to supply the deficiencies of a previous 
education, how far a search to formulate a social philosophy 
which had a definite civic aim? (5) What, on the basis of 
experience, should be the degree of Government intervention, 
both local and central, in the movement ? (6) How far ought it to 
aim at being a function of already existing social agencies, such 
as the trade unions ? 

I believe that an attempt to answer questions such as these, 
upon the basis of historical fact, would throw invaluable light 
upon the problem of purposes which can be obtained in no other 
way. It would, I imagine, show fairly decisively that the answer 
to the first question would reveal the impossibility of maintain- 
ing a big movement at a high level if there is wide disparity of 
social objective among its members. Lord Brougham’s efforts, 
for instance, failed because he assumed a permanent dependence 
of men upon masters and sought to confer not the knowledge 
the men desired but the knowledge that he, with the outlook of 
the new industrialism, thought good for them. I do not argue 
that our history shows that classes cannot meet on common 
ground ; my point is that the common ground must be identity 
of social objective. I believe, to take another example, that the 
comparative failure of the University Extension Movement 
among the workers was due first to its failure to deal with 
problems directly related to the workers’ experience and upon 
principles growing out of that experience, and, secondly, because 
its large outline was conceived in terms of education as an 
anodyne and not an emancipation. Possibly I am quite wrong. 
But such guesses will be useful if only they serve to illustrate the 
kind of knowledge to which historical research may advance. 

I know, of course, what an immense task this historical 
research must be. There is no continuous history. There are 
places where records have been kept, others where. they have 
vanished completely. There is the question of what we are to 
treat as adult education. Are we concerned, for instance, with 
the Sunday School movement ? Is the early history of technical 
education a genuine part of our record? Questions like these 
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raise the ultimate question of defining adult education. And, 
by defining it, we already adopt a philosophy of our movement. 
We posit, so to say, a theory of value and then go to history for 
the proof of its operation. 

Yet, however selective and however partial, we cannot do 
without the history. It is worth observing here that it requires 
the services of the trained investigator, at least when it comes to 
the making of generalizations. At present the number of those 
who could undertake it in the movement is relatively small. 
Partly, this is a result of financial difficulty, partly, also, because 
those upon whom we could rely for such work are over-driven by 
the daily task. Research means leisure, and ours is not a move- 
ment that provides leisure. Nevertheless there is much that 
could be done. The records of existing movements could be 
arranged and made available; their statistics could be tabu- 
lated ; their reports and journals could be analysed. Local 
newspapers could be searched for material. Here, without 
question, is a field in which students, say, in the fourth year of a 
tutorial class, could do very useful work. Something could be 
g.caned from the biographies; more still from the pamphlet- 
literature, a mere bibliography of which would be an immense 
service. A hand-list, for instance, like that which Professor 
Foxwell prefixed to his edition of Menger’s Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour would help us greatly. For it would provide 
us not only with clues to much that is now obscure; it would 
help to reveal the range over which the great book we are waiting 
for must ultimately travel. It is, let us admit, journeyman’s 
work ; and its compiler will have to be content with a footnote 
of gratitude in that book. Yet it is something to have saved the 
time and energy of a great historian. 

I would emphasize particularly the importance of this 
historical research for another reason. The more thoroughly it 
is done, the more it will reveal a political philosophy which, so 
far, has not emerged, or only partially emerged, into the light 
ofday. The disinherited of England still await their historian ; 
though Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, and Mr. 
Cole have given us glimpses of the record. When it comes to 
be done on the grand scale we shall, I suspect, learn that the 
belief in, and practice of, adult education will turn out to be a 
permanent demand in working-class history. Not only that, 
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it is probable that it will turn out to be conceived, as some of us 
to-day conceive it, as a weapon deliberately sought for the pur- 
pose of social emancipation. That will raise important ques- 
tions of method and aim upon which I cannot dwell here. It is 
sufficient if the guess serves to indicate the importance of the 
research. And by adding, as I think it would add, a new chap- 
ter to political philosophy, it will also serve greatly to modify 
some of the classical hypotheses of human nature in politics. 
Since these, in their turn, are the parents of social legislation, 
it is obvious that no field of enquiry is likely to be more fruitful 
than investigation into our history. 


III. 


Analysis of history, I have argued, must go forward with— 
will, indeed, be controlled by—a philosophy of adult education. 
Of that assuredly, in the various forms it will assume, the need 
is a grave one. What is the aim of our movement? Is it the 
improvement of the individual mind, the conference of know- 
ledge for its own sake without regard to the end that knowledge 
is destined to serve ? Is it the emancipation of the workers as a 
class ? Is it the increased richness of human life without regard 
to the avenues in which that increased richness can be found ? 
How, to put it shortly, do we build our scheme of values in adult 
education ? 

There is not, of course, any likelihood of a unified reply to 
these questions. But it is important that the different, and 
often antithetic, replies should be stated in their fullest clarity. 
Take, for example, adult educational classes which grow out of 
connection with a particular religious faith. They imply a social 
philosophy which is of undeniable importance both actually 
and historically. What is the value of that attitude? Is its 
promotion compatible with the general trend of social life to- 
wards an increasing secularization? Is it wise to treat, for 
instance, social questions which concern the community as a 
whole from the standpoint of a special denomination ? Is there 
a difference between such an attitude and that which reads all 
educational effort in the context of a particular economic creed ? 
I do not pretend to answer these questions. But I think we 
are as yet far from having any considered answer to them. 
Most of the literature with which I am acquainted deals with 
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them in terms of rhetoric. This, often enough, is splendid in 
its eloquence. But rhetoric, however appealing, does not con- 
stitute a philosophy. 

This aspect of our problem, moreover, raises the vital 
question of the relationship of our movement to propaganda. 
Here, I may observe, much of the discussion has turned upon 
verbal distinctions which a more careful analysis would have 
avoided. All education, in a vital sense, is propaganda, once 
we pass from the region of such sciences as mathematics ; for 
no teacher can avoid the influence of his personal preferences, 
and these will constitute what a great lawyer has termed the 
“ inarticulate major premiss ’’ of what he has to say. What, 
of course, he must do is to insist upon making as conscious as he 
can the bias that he has, of raising honestly the difficulties it 
involves, of maintaining the standard of effort at the highest 
level open to him. From this angle, I do not believe that many 
of the efforts now regarded as non-educational are fairly so 
regarded, granted that their protagonists do genuinely and con- 
tinuously examine their presuppositions. Much of socialist 
propaganda, for example, seems to me far more really educa- 
tional than the half-dozen lectures on the poetry of Dante, or the 
course on medieval architecture that characterize some branches 
of our movement. The test, as I think, is whether, first, there 
is a genuine effort to think, and, second, an awareness of diffi- 
culties in the view put forward. If the result in the student is 
an appreciation of complexity in the facts, and a consequent 
ability to be sceptical about conclusions which are announced 
with assurance, anxiety about propaganda, whatever its purpose, 
seems to me largely misplaced. 

Here, as I venture to believe, we reach an indication of the 
two tests v hich an adequate philosophy of adult education must 
seek to satisfy ; and it is to the question of whether these tests 
are in fact satisfied that research should be directed. The 
tests are: (1) Whether the particular school of effort for which 
allegiance is asked involves a discipline which confers the 
ability to be sceptical, the power to refuse the conclusions of 
authority merely because they emanate from authority; and 
(2) whether out of the discipline of the particular school is born 
such a quickening of the social conscience as leads the student, 
whether in literature, or political science, or biology, to seek to 
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enrich the common life. Provided these tests are satisfied, 
there will be, I should maintain, adequacy of an important kind 
in the philosophy we encounter. This, of course, raises the 
question, of which so far there had been quite insufficient 
examination, of whether classes in dogmatic religion, in which, 
for example, the authority of the Roman or Anglican Churches 
is accepted as final, can be accepted as educational in the vital 
sense of the word. Immediately we assume that any body of 
conclusions has finality, in the sense that it must be accepted as 
dogmatic, we are in a realm where one test is thwarted. Or, 
again, if the student remains content to acquire knowledge 
year by year without being stimulated in the process of acquisi- 
tion to a desire for social betterment, something is wrong in the 
philosophy he has encountered. For we are members one of 
another ; and the virtue of true knowledge is its power to compel 
to action. 

I do not, of course, put forward these conclusions as axiom- 
atic; they are intended merely to indicate what I believe 
research into foundations might seek to give us. Here, perhaps, 
I may interpolate the remark that our movement, in this aspect, 
could hardly do better than seek to re-think the argument of the 
Republic in terms of our own civilization. Our whole problem 
is whether knowledge constitutes, or can be made to constitute, 
a civic discipline, and, if so, whether it is all, or particular, 
departments of knowledge. No one can have engaged in taking 
classes without a sense that there are subjects the study of which 
leads the student not to confront life, but to evade it. Is that 
desirable ? Is it inherent in the subject ? Or is it rather a matter 
of either the way in which the subject is taught, or the type of 
student it seems to attract ? Or, again, is it a matter of the 
different standards of effort which seem to be required in different 
subjects ? Perhaps it is merely because of my own ignorance 
that I am so anxious for investigation. 


IV. 


For those who are practically engaged in the work of adult 
education, it is unnecessary to emphasize the need for research 
into method. Bodies like the Tutors’ Association have already 
done work of both interest and importance in this line. Yet 
what has been accomplished is rather the collection of subjective 
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(though valuable) impressions than their submission to any 
objective scrutiny. One would like, for example, a considered 
comparison of the standard of work in different subjects. Is 
the level reached in English literature as high as the level reached 
in economics ? Are there subjects in which, taking the country 
as the basis for evidence, it is especially difficult to secure essay- 
work ? Is there any general effort to replace the study of text- 
books by the study of the classical writers in the subject? I 
have myself seen a class which used a well-known summary of 
modern political ideas, but had read only one of the texts re- 
ferred to in that work on the ground that it was too difficult. 
What ought to be the relation of the fourth and later years of 
tutorial class work to the original period ? I came across a stu- 
dent the other day who was in the twelfth year of membership 
in a class; yet he had never been put to digging for himself. 
How far is the use of maps and charts and pictures general ? 
How far has it proved to be valuable ? How does the standard 
of a class which uses them compare with that of a class which 
does not ? Can we utilize at all the Oundle system of setting 
groups of students to produce co-operatively reports on topics 
or problems, especially where, as in trade unionis‘n, for instance, 
they have special experience of the relevant material ? What is 
the effect on a class of the teacher who confines his attention to 
the few really able students in the class, compared to the result 
of seeking to bring all the members of the class into a corporate 
effort ? 

I do not, naturally, suggest that questions like these are not 
constantly in the mind of the vast majority of tutors. What I 
do suggest is that the experience is not made available in such a 
way as to provide what may be the beginning of a methodology 
of adult education. There has, in fact, been astonishingly little 
advance in the technique of our teaching in recent years; and 
it is difficult not to feel that not the least cause of this has been 
the failure to put experience on record adequately. A teacher 
of arithmetic in an elementary school has a number of books at 
his disposal in which the method of his subject is discussed ; 
a teacher, say of political science, in a tutorial class would find 
little or no such assistance to his hand. I cannot imagine a 
greater service to adult education than a series of enquiries into 
problems of this kind ; and if one of the educational trusts would 
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facilitate such efforts, it would enable us to take a great step 
forward. 

The situation, moreover, of classes at the level of tutorial 
classes is relatively satisfactory compared with that in more 
elementary work. Here, I believe, little can be said to be known. 
Is there evidence, for example, that the short course of lectures 
leads the student on, in a general way, to the more advanced 
classes ? Do such courses need primarily to be informative or 
inspirational ? Ought they to seek to secure written work from 
the student ? What means should be adopted to see that use 
is made, or can be made, of suggestions for reading ? 

The question of method is closely related to the question of 
standards. Here I confess to some uncertainty as to whether 
we are not perpetuating a legend when we equate the work of the 
average tutorial class with that of the average university student. 
My own impression is of a too-great kindness on the part of the 
average tutor to enthusiasm or conviction in the student quite 
apart from the question of intellectual quality in the student’s 
enthusiasm or conviction. Is it better deliberately to teach at 
a high standard and make the student strain to reach it, or to 
begin in so elementary a fashion that no one has to struggle for 
understanding ? I have heard from tutors very diverse views 
upon this question ; and I have been impressed by the intense 
belief of one of the ablest that to follow the second course is to 
lower permanently the level that a class is likely to attain. On 
the other hand, it was my experience with classes of American 
trade unionists that one had to begin by the reiteration of posi- 
tive and simple conclusions if interest was to be maintained ; 
they found any expression of complexity or uncertainty at an 
early stage simply a source of depression. Nor could one leave 
much to their imagination ; the background one had to meet 
was far too slight. And the reading indicated had always rather 
to confirm than to supplement the lecture and discussion ; 
otherwise it simply resulted in confusion. Is there any royal 
road in these matters, or is each individual class so unique that 
the laying down of rules is an error ? 

One other aspect of method deserves, I think, a word. So 
far we have left the student to pick and choose, as he wishes, 
among a wide variety of subjects, and their co-ordination, if it 
is attained at all, is largely a matter he himself must determine. 
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It would be invaluable if we could know what experiments have 
been made in the direction of deliberately co-ordinated study, 
planned in conjunction with a tutor. A priori, for example, 
I believe that no student of eccaomics should be left without 
effective guidance in political science and history. Some tutors, 
notably Mr. Cole and Professor Peers, have done much towards 
this end. But it is still far from general, and we know but little 
of the results attained. And it would be useful, it may be sug- 
gested, if we could try the experiment, now common in the 
freshman year of some American colleges, of classes in what is 
called ‘‘ contemporary civilization.”” There an attempt is made 
to take the general life of the last half-century, in science, in 
politics, in industry, and in literature, and to sketch its outline 
by the co-operation of specialists in the different fields. It is 
the want of background that is the first difficulty encountered 
by the tutor. How far would the devotion of the first year to 
the attempt to make that background, to project the range of 
human effort on to a single plane, be useful? It would need 
far greater experience than I can claim to answer the question ; 
but I venture the guess that the experiment would be worth 
while. 

And here, perhaps, I may venture to interpolate a partially 
irrelevant remark. In my years as a university teacher in the 
United States I was impressed by few things so much as by the 
effort made to provide post-graduate instruction for those already 
engaged in academic or similar work. This was especially 
notable in the case of the medical and legal professions. It was 
not uncommon, and it was certainly refreshing, to see doctors 
and lawyers already engaged in practice taking a course of four 
or six weeks’ instruction in order to acquaint themselves with the 
latest developments of their science. It would, I think, be 
invaluable if we were to organize ‘‘ summer schools ” for tutors 
as well as for taught. Their purpose, as I see it, would be two- 
fold. (1) They would, first of all, be devoted to actual discussion 
of recent developments in particular subjects. Here the effort 
would be to bring the tutor into definite touch with the best 
minds in his subject. (2) To make the tutors themselves lead 
in discussion, as in an ordinary class, and to use the special 
experience accumulated therein for the purpose of criticising 
his methods. Too few of us who teach have the opportunity 
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either to see others teach, or to know how others with a know- 
ledge of the task of teaching regard our own particular approach. 
Discussion, as in a tutors’ conference, of the theory of teaching, 
as distinct from actual criticism of observed teaching, is much 
less likely to be either effective or creative. Nor is it impossible 
that out of such a school there might well develop material of 
value for the purpose of method. 


V. 


Hardly less important than any of the aspects so far dis- 
cussed is what may be called the statistical side of research in 
adult education. We need in every side of the movement a 
much more detailed body of knowledge about the actual facts 
of the movement. We need to know, year by year, and area 
by area, the quantitative details about the range of our effort, 
without which its development is bound to be haphazard and 
sporadic. Obviously the collection of such material is not a 
matter for individual effort ; it can be done only by the co- 
operation of voluntary bodies. It may even be necessary to 
develop a special ‘‘ clearing-house ”’ where information of this 
kind can be sifted and examined. What alone, at the moment, 
it is important to urge is the need for this information if we are 
at all adequately to plan the development of the movement. 

Some instances of what we require may give point to my 
argument. We do not know, within scores of thousands, how 
many students there are in each type and at each stage of adult 
education. We have no maps which display their geographical 
distribution. We do not know their composition, as a body, by 
age, by sex, and by occupation. We do not know how many 
students take more than one class, and whether, in the case of 
those who do, there is any effective relation between the subjects 
studied. We ought to have charts showing the relationship— 
a very important matter—between the number of classes and 
public library facilities in different parts of the country. Is, for 
example, the backwardness of West Sussex related to the refusal 
there of the local authorities to adopt the Public Libraries Act ? 
We want statistics that would lead to knowledge of whether 
classes in which different occupations mix together are as suc- 
cessful as, or more or less successful than, classes in which stu- 
dents of the same occupation are alone members. I remember 
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that when we started the first tutorial class in Montreal in 1915, 
one of the roots of its success was the fact that all its members 
worked in the Angus railway shops and were fairly intimate 
with one another. Again, it would be important to know in 
what buildings classes as a whole are accustomed to meet, and 
to have the impressions of students and tutors upon the effect 
of the meeting-place on the size and attendance of the class. And 
exactly as we have information of this type about the students, 
so, also, we should have it about the tutors.* 

We need, moreover, much ampler material about the sources 
of our funds than we now possess. It is, for instance, quite 
impossible to say how much is contributed to the maintenance 
of classes from the public purse, central and local. We do not, 
again, know the contribution of the trade unions, the educational 
trusts, the universities, and similar bodies. It would be in- 
valuable if we could have a dispassionate investigation of the 
relationship between the size of grant and the political 
complexion of the granting body. 

Or turn to another side. There is a growing sense among 
most of those engaged in the movement that we pay far too little 
attention to the after-school period, and the possibility of de- 
veloping new types of adult education to fit its wants. I myself 
feel strongly that in the years from fourteen to eighteen the 
ordinary methods are not likely to make much appeal, and that 
we must utilize special interests like wireless, music, the drama, 
as the avenues through which approach could usefully be made. 
What experiments already exist along these lines? What has 
been the meaning of their results ? 


VI. 


Of growing importance is the institutional side of the move- 
ment. The place of voluntary and statutory bodies in our 
pattern, and the relative weight to be attached to each, very 
badly demands investigation. Ought there to be, for instance, 
an advisory council on adult education in each area where there 
is a grant-making authority ? What ought to be the powers of 
entry and inspection of the Board of Education ? Who ought to 
settle what constitutes satisfactory attendance for the purpose 


* The Commission recently appointed, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Miers, will in due course throw valuable light upon this question. 
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of grant, or what is a genuinely educational subject ? We need, 
moreover, much more discussion about the relationship of the 
universities to the movement. Is it really desirable to develop 
a separate extra-mural staff, or ought there to be definite inter- 
changeability between internal and external teachers over a 
period of years ? What should, in another avenue, be the powers 
and composition of the Adult Education Committee ? Is it satis- 
factory to leave it, as now, a body broadly dependent upon the 
President of the Board, and without access to such obviously 
related bodies as the Consultative Committee of the Board ? 

We need, again, to examine into the connection between 
ihe movement and the trade unions. I myself believe that 
this connection is, by all odds, the most important aspect of the 
movement’s future. But how is the connection best to be 
maintained ? Suppose, for example, the project of a Labour 
College becomes shortly feasible, what is the best type of body 
(a) to choose its teachers, (b) to decide upon its curriculum, and 
(c) to settle the standard of work to be maintained there? 
Clearly, for example, the question of who chooses the students 
for admission raises real difficulty. Is an educational qualification 
to be demanded, or is each contributing trade union to be free 
to settle its own conditions of choice ? Clearly, it makes a great 
difference if such a college is to teach a body of students with 
the most widely varying ranges of knowledge ; indeed, from the 
standpoint of really serious educational effort, a good deal of 
wastage would be the inevitable result. Would it, then, be 
wise to reserve such a college for students who have already 
done, say, a year in classes under the W.E.A. or the N.C.L.C. ? 
I am, of course, doing no more than raise questions. 

We must, moreover, sooner or later attempt to examine 
the place of settlements in the movement. Are those respon- 
sible for the Report on the Educational Function of Settlements 
right in their general view that some such institution as the 
guildhouse is the answer to this vexed question? If they are, 
what is the proper method for its governance? Ought we, if 
the guildhouse is desirable, to encourage the utilization, for 
educational purposes, of the older type of settlement with its 
background and atmosphere of charitable patronage? Is it 
desirable that either guildhouse or settlement should run educa- 
tional classes themselves, or should they be essentially a 
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common room around which the different voluntary bodies 
accrete ? 

What, to ask a final question, is the place of party politics 
in the movement ? Do we regard such places as the Philip Stott 
College, or the Independent Labour Party’s Summer School, as 
a part of the movement ? If we do not, how do we distinguish 
them from the Labour Colleges ? If we do, ought they, propor- 
tionately, to be in receipt of State or local aid ? I myself have no 
sort of doubt that many of the classes of the N.C.L.C. are intel- 
lectually of a standard and an enthusiasm that other branches 
of the movement might well envy. I should like to see them 
receive grants from public funds, as the Master of Balliol’s 
Committee recommended, without any attempt either to criticise 
or hinder the special doctrines to which they are wedded. Is 
that possible, and what would be the scheme under which they 
would be at once aided financially and able to preserve their 
peculiar ethos ? But what are we to say of I.L.P. Study Circles, 
or the classes run by the Anti-Socialist Union? Should the 
educational work of political parties, run with a definite and 
avowed bias, be subsidized by the State ? And if it should, what 
are the rights and duties of the State as a consequence of the 
assistance it offers ? 

We need, also, much more rigorous enquiry into the prob- 
lem of co-ordinating effort. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
degree to which wasteful competition between voluntary bodies 
already exists. Is there any means of preventing this ? Do we 
need, as some have urged, a national council of adult education ? 
Would it work if we did ? What would be the basis of its con- 
stitution ? Could it secure agreement on any aspect of its work ? 
What, if such a council is impossible, ought to be the means of 
bringing together those engaged in different aspects of the 
movement for the interchange of experience and impressions ? 
We know the valuable work already done in conferences of the 
Tutors’ Association. Do we need such conferences for secretaries 
and other officials of the voluntary bodies ? 

Upon one very thorny problem I venture to say a word. 
It would, I think, be invaluable if someone would make a study 
of the composition and functions of the different educational 
trusts since their inception. They are coming to play a part 
of increasing importance in the movement. Their power to 
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give or to withhold makes them growingly the god in the machine 
where experiment is concerned. I confess myself to a certain 
sense of doubt as to their wholly unrepresentative character. 
Many of them contain eminent men in the life, especially the 
political life, of the nation ; yet I confess to a certain doubt as 
to whether, from that eminence, they either know or can know 
where the shoe pinches in the daily life of the movement. When, 
moreover, a self-perpetuating body of trustees depends largely 
on its officials, the latter come to occupy a position of enormous 
influence where queerly personal questions may make a grave 
difference. Anyone who knows the history of the great Ameri- 
can educational trusts would find it difficult to weight the balance 
between the good and evil of their influence. Our trusts, so 
far, have worked satisfactorily. Yet it is still possible to feel 
that they would have worked more satisfactorily still if they were 
at least partially and, I should add, increasingly representative 
bodies. 


VIT. 


Obviously, a paper of this kind is unsatisfactory in that it 
raises innumerable questions over a wide area without being 
able even to hint at the lines along which they should be 
answered. Most workersin the movement are fully aware of their 
existence ; many of them would be ready with the solutions to 
the difficulties they raise. Yet my point, I think, remains. It is 
essential that the movement should begin to organize itself with a 
view to answering them in terms of precision. Even the workers 
prepared to answer them now would rely, for the most part, 
on some partial investigation, a personal experience, or some 
sudden intuition which, while it may well be the truth, is still 
far removed from scientific fact. 

There is a remark of Sir Francis Galton’s about sociology 
which mutatis mutandis I would venture to apply to the adult 
education movement. “‘ When you make a statement,’ he 
wrote, “‘ if you can express it in numbers, you know something 
about it ; but if you cannot express it in numbers, your know- 
ledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind.” I do not, of 
course, deny that much of the knowledge we require, even if we 
could obtain it, is not susceptible of statistical statement ; nor 
do I doubt that an undue reliance upon statistics would, often 
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enough and even in its relevant field, lead us astray. Yet I 
doubt whether we have sufficiently appreciated the importance 
of the spirit which lies behind Galton’s perhaps over-emphatic 
aphorism. I believe that our movement is still obsessed by its 
romantic period, and too little willing to examine its foundations, 
and I cannot think that it will attain that mood of self-search and 
self-criticism which is the real basis of progress until it begins to 
take seriously the task of organizing knowledge about its achieve- 
ment and defects. 

I do not deny that something of pessimism is implicit in 
these conclusions. I can easily imagine a critic saying that the 
movement is young, that it grows by leaps and bounds, that, as 
Burke once said, the zest for examining foundations is always a 
proof of decay. Yet really to be masters of the event we must 
know where we are going and why we are moving there. We 
must build a philosophy for our effort, and we cannot so build 
until we are in possession of the facts. We cannot be the con- 
scious makers of our future until we have soberly and dispassion- 
ately examined the conditions of the contemporary situation. 
I do not deny the difficulty of attaining the results for which 
this paper is a plea. But no result is worth having that is not 
difficult. We have no right to our ambitions until we know our 
achievement, for we cannot have adequate ambitions until we 
have measured our limitations. The practical man who is satis- 
fied with the fulfilment of the daily task may be impatient of 
this theorising. Yet the practical man, as I think, is the worst 
theorist of all, since he is unconscious of the assumptions he 
inevitably makes in his daily effort. Research such as I have 
outlined would make possible the testing of those assumptions. 
It would clothe our principles in the garb of reality. It would 
formulate our challenge and our aspirations the more con- 
vincingly because our major premise was measured and tested 
by experience. It would transform our movement from a faith 
into a science. And it is precisely when that transformation is 
in process that the discovery of limitations ensures a great 
advance. For to see things as they are is the surest way to 
remould them to the image of our desires. 


THE USES OF LEISURE* 


By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Principal of 
King’s College in the University of London 


I wILL read some verses from the thirty-eighth chapter of 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus (vv. 24 to the end) by way of intro- 
duction to my subject :— 


“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure: and he that hath little business shall become wise. 

“ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labours, and whose talk is of bullocks ? 

“ He giveth his mind to make furrows ; and is diligent to 
give the kine fodder. 

“So every carpenter and workmaster, that laboureth night 
and day: and they that cut and grave seals, and are diligent 
to make great variety, and give themselves to counterfeit 
imagery, and watch to finish a work : 

“ The smith also sitting by the anvil, and considering the 
iron work, the vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he 
fighteth with the heat of the furnace: the noise of the hammer 
and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon 
the pattern of the thing that he maketh ; he setteth his mind 
to finish his work and watcheth to polish it perfectly : 

“‘So doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning the 
wheel about with his feet, who is alway carefully set at his 
work, and maketh all his work by number ; 

“ He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down 
his strength before his feet, he applieth himself to lead it over, 
and he is diligent to make clean the furnace : 

“ All these trust to their hands: and everyone is wise in 
his work. 


5 * An address delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 
occasion of the Second Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult 
Education, in 1923. 
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“ Without these cannot a city be inhabited : and they shall 
not dwell where they will, nor go up and down : 

“ They shall not be sought for in publick counsel, nor sit 
high in the congregation : they shall not sit on the judges’ seat, 
nor understand the sentence of judgment : they cannot declare 
justice and judgment; and they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken. 

“ But they will maintain the state of the world, and all 
their desire is in the work of their craft.” 


The sentences I have just read—not as a text (for they are 
not that), but as a goad and incentive to thought—were written 
about two hundred years before our era, under the influence of 
antique ideas, common alike to Hebrew and Greek, concerning 
knowledge and government and manual work. According to 
those ideas, knowledge and government belonged to the few who 
had little business and sufficient leisure ; manual work was in- 
compatible with the acquisition of the one or participation in the 
other; and yet it had its advantages, for it gave the worker a 
technique, so that he was “ wise in his work,’ and again it 
satisfied his longings, so that ‘‘ all his desire was in the work of 
his craft.” 1 have called these ideas antique ; but you may find 
them in modern history. In 1541, for instance, a body of Com- 
missioners was proposing to confine a school at Canterbury 
to the children of the gentry, on the ground that it was 
“meet for the ploughman’s son to go to the plough, and the 
artificer’s son to apply the trade of his parent’s vocation ; and 
the gentlemen’s children are meet to have the knowledge of 
government and rule in the Commonwealth.” Antique or modern, 
these ideas are contrary to the Christian spirit, as Archbishop 
Cranmer roundly told the Commissioners. “ Utterly to exclude 
the ploughman’s son and the poor man’s son from the benefits of 
learning,” he said, ‘‘is as much as to say that Almighty God 
should not be at liberty to bestow His great gifts of grace upon 
any person .. . Who giveth His gifts . . . unto all kinds and 
states of people indifferently.” * Challenged by the Christian 
spirit, the old ideas have also been undermined by the spread 
of democratic principles, which have vindicated the right of the 
suffrage and, as a corollary, the right of education, for all the 
members of the community. Finally, the great change in the 

* Strype’s Cranmer, quoted by A. E. Dobbs, op. cit., pp, 83 m. I, 104 m. 3. 
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nature of manual work which we call the industrial revolution 
has abolished the advantages which might before be claimed for 
manual work, and it has thus completed the overthrow of the 
old ideas. Under the conditions of production by the machine 
in the factory it cannot be said that the worker, engaged in the 
repetition of some mechanical process, either becomes “‘ wise in 
his work ”’ or finds that “ all his desire is in the work of his craft.” 
And just because he cannot get wisdom or the satisfaction of his 
longings in the course of his work, he too must somehow find 
leisure and release from business, and out of his leisure gain both 
wisdom and satisfaction. 

We may thus vindicate a right of knowledge for all on three 
grounds—the ground that it is implied in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity : the ground that it is a necessary corollary to democracy : 
the ground that it is a necessary corrective to the conditions of 
our present system of industria! production. The last of these 
grounds has been emphasized by Mr. Dobbs, a former fellow of 
one of the Colleges in this University, in a work on Education and 
Social Movements. He shows how, in the old society before 1760, 
the manual worker, often engaged partly in farm-work, partly 
in domestic industry, and partly in the care of the animals which 
he pastured on the commons, drew a large experience from the 
variety of his daily life, and might find in that experience an 
education of faculty and a satisfaction of the longings of the 
mind. In the society which shaped itself after 1760—the society 
in which we now live—the old justifications, such as they were, 
for a life spent solely in doing manual work have perished. Such 
work is not a satisfaction, and it is not an education. Because it 
is not a satisfaction, but a drudgery, the workers have demanded, 
and the conscience of the community has agreed with the demand, 
that there should be a limitation of their hours, and that periods 
of leisure should be guaranteed to all who work in factories, shops, 
and places of business. It is now part of the policy of England 
to guarantee a weekly half-holiday and otherwise to limit the 
hours of work ; and we have gone beyond the other countries of 
Europe in this respect. Because, again, manual work has ceased 
to be an education—at any rate to the extent to which it once 
was so—the braver and more adventurous spirits among the 
workers, a chosen band, have been steadily seeking, for the last 
hundred years, to find a new education for themselves. It is now 
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almost 100 years ago, to the very day, since Dr. George Birkbeck 
gave the inaugural address to the London Mechanics’ Institute 
started by London working men in November, 1823. And it is 
just over twenty years since the first conference of a national 
association for the education of workers—the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association—was held at Oxford, in August, 1903. There 
is a paragraph in one of the novels of the greatest living English 
writer which puts admirably the ideals of the sort of man who 
has been a leader of this movement. ‘‘ He loved his kind. He 
had a conviction that the want of most men was knowledge of a 
sort which brings wisdom rather than affluence. He wished to 
raise the class at the expense of individuals rather than individuals 
at the expense of the class. What was more, he was ready at once 
to be the first unit sacrificed.” * 

Our modern economic society, we have seen, requires leisure 
and education as its complements and its correctives. These two 
things should go together. Leisure should be devoted—not 
wholly, for the body has its claims to relaxation, and the mind 
too needs its gentle indulgences; not wholly, but at any rate 
largely—to the purposes of education and the gaining of that 
knowledge, not to be gained in the course of work, ‘‘ which brings 
wisdom rather than affluence.” Education, on the other hand, 
should be a training in the right way of using leisure, which 
without education may be misspent and frittered away. This 
vital connection between leisure and education is a fundamental 
thing. Unless we grasp it, we are in danger of abusing leisure and 
misusing education. And in order that we may grasp it, it is 
necessary that we should have a right conception of the meaning 
of leisure. 

One of the old Greek philosophers made a distinction which 
may help us here. He thought that we ought not merely to 
distinguish between work and leisure, but also to distinguish 
between leisure and recreation. Work, he thought, was some- 
thing done not for its own sake, but as a means to something else 
—affluence, let us say, or at any rate subsistence ; recreation was 
rest from work, which took the form of play, and issued in the 
recovery of the poise of body and mind, disturbed and unbalanced 
by work ; but leisure was a noble thing, and indeed the noblest 
thing in life—it was employment in work desirable for its own 


* Hardy, Return of the Native, Book III., c. ii., ad initium, 
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sake *—the hearing of noble music and poetry, intercourse with 
friends chosen for their worth, and the exercise of the speculative 
faculty. In this fine sense of the word, we may say that we live 
for leisure ; that it is the end of our being, which transcends work 
and far transcends recreation ; that it is the growing time of the 
human spirit, which in its leisure from necessary toils, and the 
necessary recreations they entail as their counterpoise, can expand 
in communion with its own thoughts and with the thoughts of 
others and with the Grace of God. The sad thing about modern 
English society is that there is so little leisure in this higher sense. 
It is not only that we work so hard: it is also that we play so 
hard. Perhaps the monotony and uniformity of work sends us 
in reaction to the hazards of games, or the excitement of watching 
them, or the still greater excitement of betting upon them: 
perhaps the urban aggregations in which men now live make 
them unhappy unless they are crowding together to some com- 
mon game or spectacle. Whatever the reason, poor leisure is far 
too often out in the cold, while recreation is romping about all 
the rooms in the house. One need be no kill-joy or Puritan to 
think or talk in this strain. Life is something more than a series 
of alternate layers of lean work and fat hearty play. It is meant 
for the growth and development of the human spirit. And that 
growth needs its growing time, which is leisure. 

If leisure be largely for education, education is also largely 
for leisure. We too often think and speak of education as some- 
thing intended to fit us for life’s work. Ideally, it should rather 
be intended to fit us for life’s leisure. I do not mean that educa- 
tion should be humane rather than vocational. Education may 
be humane, and yet directed to work and the better doing of 
work. I mean something more—that education should mean the 
filling of our mind with interests and possibilities of high delight, 
which we can develop for ourselves in all our leisure hours ; that 
it should be an initiation in the tastes and pursuiis which will 
crown our leisure with fulfilment ; in a word, that it should be a 
training and a preparation for the right use of the time of the 
spirit’s freedom. Perhaps education has not hitherto been 
sufficiently adjusted to this end. Perhaps, if it had been, it 
would have been directed more to the awakening of a taste for 
art and music, in order that they might become the permanent 


* Newman’s edition of Aristotle’s Politics, III., p. 422. 
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possession and the abiding joy of later years. Be that as it may, 
it is surely true that education is a necessity if men are to gain 
the faculty of using leisure easily, happily, and fruitfully. 

The use of leisure is a difficult thing. The majority of us, 
when freedom is given into our hands, fly to the excitement of 
some form of recreation. We must be “ doing” something— 
preferably something physical: if we are not, we are lost and 
without resource. We know the routine of work: we know the 
rules and the routine of different forms of play ; but we do not 
know how to move freely, originally, and by our own choice in 
the world that lies above work and play—the world of leisure. 
This is why holidays sometimes pall, and leave us at a loss: it is 
why men who have retired from work sometimes fall into melan- 
choly, and find their reason for living gone. Leisure without 
faculty for its use may even be a mother of mischief ; men may 
dissipate themselves in frivolities, and worse than frivolities, 
because they do not know how to concentrate themselves upon 
better things. A society which guarantees leisure is guaranteeing 
something which may be useless, and even dangerous, unless it 
adds, or at any rate encourages its members to add, the one thing 
which will enable the gift to be used—a continuous process of 
education. 

The world offers to the mind of man many noble joys. There 
is a joy in knowing the flowers of the field, and calling them by 
their names. There is a joy in knowing the heavenly bodies 
which move above us, and in understanding the rhythm and the 
rules of their motions. There is a joy in knowing the past of our 
kind, and in unrolling the long record of human history which 
explains what we are to-day. There is a joy in entering into the 
vision of the poet and painter, who have seen the ideal beauty 
which lies hidden for ordinary eyes. There is a joy in wrestling 
with the thought of great philosophers, who have pondered about 
the why and wherefore of this mortal world and our mortal 
existence in it. These are the joys of leisure ; and leisure is the 
growing time of the spirit because it is the time of these joys. 
But it needs an effort to catch these joys ; and you cannot catch 
them without hooks of apprehension. You must know a little in 
order to want to know more. Blank ignorance is blank incurious- 
ness, but a little knowledge may be the opportunity and the 
incentive for more knowledge. The facts presented to mere 
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ignorance are facts which there are no hooks to catch ; but when 
a mind has had some little training, it develops tentacles of appre- 
hension ; it is anxious to seize new stuff, to arrange it and co- 
ordinate it with the old stuff which is already there, and so to 
make a little systematic world of its own for its own high delecta- 
tion. The mind which is furnished with these tentacles and hooks 
of apprehension ‘is a mind which will never be embarrassed or 
dumbfounded by leisure. It will begin to play at once, in the 
nobler sense of the word play : the hooks will grip more and more 
of things seen and unseen into its consciousness; and in the 
growing time there will be growth. When we say, therefore, that 
education is a preparation for the enjoyment of leisure, we mean 
that it is an equipment of the mind with these hooks and ten- 
tacles, these curiosities and appetites. And from this point of 
view we may see that there is a large sphere for the education of 
the adult, and that education is in no sense only the concern of 
childhood. The child learns at school; but the child learns at a 
time when real experience of life has not yet begun. He learns, 
and is often curious to learn; but what he learns cannot be co- 
ordinated with, or grappled into, a first-hand experience, because 
such experience has not yet begun to be gathered. When he goes 
out into the world, and begins to gather experience, that experi- 
ence may seem to him the one essential thing, and the schooltime 
lessons may fade away into the outgrown occupations of a vanished 
childhood. It is at this age—the age of adolescence, young man- 
hood and young womanhood—that everything turns on the 
rescue of young minds from being immersed in mere experience. 
It is now that they need to recover curiosities, and to be furnished 
with hooks and tentacles of apprehension, by which they can 
capture a knowledge which can now be co-ordinated with experi- 
ence. History, for example, is one thing to a child—a record of 
exciting events which satisfies curiosity: it is another thing to 
an adult—a record of the moral experience of men and nations 
which can be compared with and interpreted by the moral 
experience which the adult has himself gone through. But 
unless, in adolescent and adult years, the curiosity be reawakened 
and recovered, the adult mind may remain immersed in its own 
more immediate experience ; and the high contemplation which 
lifts it above such experience, and yet explains and interprets 
that experience, may never be attained. Adolescent and adult 
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education are in this way of primary importance, if man is to rise 
to that height of his being in which he uses leisure for the purpose 
of contemplation of the world, in order to explain it, and his own 
experience of it, and to attain to the justification of faith in its 
purpose and operation. 

To the Hebrews, as to the Greeks, the end and the height of 
life was wisdom—‘ knowledge of the sort which brings wisdom.” 
The interest of the Hebrew was in the moral order of the world, 
and his passion was for a God of righteousness, a strength and 
stay of justice upholding all creation. “ Behold,” it is written 
in the Book of Job, “ the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.”” To the Greek the problem 
of understanding was intellectual : he sought to see the world in 
the guise of eternity, and to be a spectator of all time and all 
existence. But he knew that wisdom was not to be had except 
through a rigorous moral self-discipline. “‘ Wisdom is not to be 
won,” said Plato, “‘ unless a man make himself a slave to its 
winning.” The Hebrew and the Greek strains were transmitted 
together to the Middle Ages; and the men of the Middle Ages, 
from St. Augustine to St. Bernard, from St. Bernard to Thomas a 
Kempis, set their minds upon the life of contemplation, the entry 
into the divine wisdom, the enjoyment of God. What Job 
sought, and Plato sought, and the saints of the Middle Ages 
sought, is still the goal of our seeking. Leisure used in con- 
templation—leisure prepared and trained for that high vocation 
—this is the ideal we have to pursue, because this is the way we 
go to find our souls, and to find our God. Action is a natural ideal 
to a stock like ours, set in a northern climate, and inured to 
physical energy ; but contemplation, though it may be more 
difficult for us than it was for Job among his flocks and herds, or 
for Plato in the academy, or for St. Bernard in the cloister, is 
still the appointed way. We have all, indeed, to play our social 
part—to work for our community or class (I would rather say 
community than class)—but even to do that properly we have to 
retire into ourselves whenever we can, and to contemplate the 
why and the wherefore of what we are doing, and to think of the 
ends of being and of grace. 

But the contemplation which in this age we have to seek is 
a contemplation in which all the community shares. That is 
where we must transcend antiquity. Not a lonely and stricken 
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master of flocks and herds, not a philosopher among his disciples, 
not an abbot among his monks—not these only, but a whole 
society, is what must somehow come into the light and life of 
thought. We must dream a dream, and we must dream it until 
it is not a dream, It is a dream of an England which is not a 
Power that makes war: not an industrial organisation that 
makes wealth; but an educational -ociety, which makes and 
diffuses wisdom among all its members. The State which began 
in war and continued in wealth must one day live for wisdom. 
It will guarantee leisure, for wisdom cometh by opportunity of 
leisure ; but it will also guarantee that training, and that furnish- 
ing of the mind with curiosity and capacity for learning, which 
are necessary for the right employment of leisure. And the 
wisdom and understanding for which men will be curious and 
. passionate in those days will be the knowledge of the Lord, which 
- comes from contempiation of all His works and ways. For the 
: Lord is a God of Knowledge; and to know Him is our peace. 
We have each, indeed, an assigned business in this world, and we 
must each of us be about our business. But the end of our life is 
not doing: it is knowing—to know, even as we are known. In 
this age we may pray to be delivered from over-much doing, from 
the restlessness of action, from the passion of practical energy 
which is at once the quality and the defect of our nation, The 
prophets and teachers of Israel pointed to a higher thing. Their 
prayer was, ‘‘ Make me of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord.” ‘“ Give me the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord!” ‘ O, send her 
out of thy holy heavens, and from the throne of thy glory, that 
being present she may labour with me, that I may know what is 
pleasing unto Thee.” ‘‘ O God of my fathers, and Lord of mercy, 
who hast made all things with thy word . . . give me wisdom, 
that sitteth by thy throne; and reject me not from among thy 
children. , . . For wisdom is more moving than any motion: 
she passeth and goeth through all things by reason of her pure- 
ness. For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty: therefore can 
no defiled thing fall into her. For she is the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of his goodness.” 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY TO ADULT EDUCATION 


By RoBErRT PEERS, M.A., Professor of Adult Education at 
University College, Nottingham 


In no department of social enterprise has the divorce 
between theory and practice been more complete than in the 
field of education ; and in none has the conflict between com- 
peting theories been sharper or more confusing to the uninitiated. 
For this there are two chief reasons. In the first place, the division 
of our educational system into separate compartments has 
divided up the problem, and the wider aims of education have 
frequently been lost sight of by those who are engaged in it. In 
the second place, there has been little agreement amongst writers 
on educational theory, whether from the standpoint of the aims 
of education, of its methods, or of the nature of the human 
material with which the educator has to deal. 

It would be quite beyond the scope of this article to attempt 
an estimate of the relative values of different theories of education. 
Its purpose is rather to consider their bearing upon the problems 
of adult education and the extent to which adult education itself 
has made any contribution to a complete theory of education. 
If this discussion does no more than call attention to the need 
for some further investigation by those who have greater know- 
ledge of educational theory, it will have accomplished its purpose. 

Most treatises on the science of education suggest a curious 
lack of unity. This is inevitable. They are concerned partly with 
questions of individual psychology—the educability of the sub- 
ject ; partly with questions of social theory or of metaphysics 
—the ends of education ; and partly with practical questions of 
method and organization. It will be convenient to follow these 
divisions in considering the application of educational theory to 
adult education. 

We are faced with difficulty at the outset. Education, as it 
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women at all. References to adult education are conspicuously 
few ; and there is indeed little attempt to relate the study of the 
principles of education to the successive stages of individual 
development through childhood and adolescence to adult years. 
Such material as there is provides little encouragement for the 
inquirer whose interest is in adult education. Professor Adams, 
for instance, begins hopefully with the assumption that “ the 
unit with which the educator has to deal is the whole life of the 
educand.” But he goes on to say: “ No doubt the actual pro- 
cesses of education are limited to the earlier portions of that life.” 
It is true that he makes a concession to the exceptional cases of 
men who begin studies-at a great age and carry them on success- 
fully, and to the fact that “‘ under stress of circumstances indi- 
viduals of mature years have unlearned much and have sub- 
stituted a great deal of fresh matter.” These exceptional 
instances do not, however, modify the general position. “ In 
these cases the ratio between the effort expended and the result 
produced is so unfavourable as compared with what is the case 
at earlier periods that we are discouraged from all attempts at 
systematic education after maturity.”* Psychology, according 
to Professor Adams, approves the limit set by economic necessity 
by showing that, at the age of twenty-five, “ the really fruitful 
plastic period ends.” Professor Nunn seems also to accept 
this view, and both he and Professor Adams borrow from James 
the expression “‘ fogeyism’”’ to describe the state which descends 
upon us in the middle twenties. After that age “ there are no 
more revolutions, but only consolidation and humdrum progress 
along lines already fixed.’’f 

In spite of all this, the adult education movement is a definite 
attempt to provide ‘‘ systematic education after maturity,” and 
it is based upon “the fundamental assumption . . . that, in 
all adults, there is a capacity for continued education of a high 
order, granted the right method of approach.’’§ 

The question at issue is not whether adults can be educated, 
for that is beyond question; but whether adult education is 
merely an attempt to do extravagantly in later years what ought 
to have been accomplished with much greater ease in the “ plastic” 


* John Adams, The Evolution of Educational Theory, pp. 65-66. 
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period. If this view is accepted, then the whole adult education 
movement is the outward and visible sign of a poverty and a lack 
of foresight which we may hope to outgrow. On the other hand, 
those who are engaged in adult education claim that education 
must be a continuous process occupying the whole of life, and 
that there is no period in the development of the individual to 
which education, even in the narrower sense of systematic effort 
in the attainment of knowledge and in the interpretation of that 
knowledge, is inappropriate. If we accept the latter view, then, 
however much opportunities of education in childhood and 
adolescence are multiplied, the need for adult education will 
continue and may even increase. 

What is the evidence for and against these apparently 
conflicting views? On the one hand, there is the somewhat 
rigid conception of a limited period of plasticity, based on the 
conclusions of physiological psychology. Against this somewhat 
depressing hypothesis there is the evidence of facts, as yet 
admittedly unrelated, and obscured by the enthusiasm of those 
who base upon them claims which can hardly be substantiated, 
but facts nevertheless. First there is the fact that a considerable 
number of adult students, who begin with the very serious handi- 
cap of a totally inadequate preliminary education, do actually 
make great progress in difficult studies, even when they come to 
them after a long interval during which intellectual activities 
have been almost completely neglected ; and secondly, the fact that 
they appear to derive intense enjoyment from these studies. It 
is difficult, in these circumstances, to understand what Professor 
Adams means when he applies the analogy of the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns to education after maturity. What is the return in 
question ? If it is merely the rate at which additional knowledge 
is acquired, it is not important ; if it is the satisfaction derived 
from intellectual activity, there is little doubt that that is greater 
in maturity than in youth; and, most important of all, if it is 
the power to co-ordinate and apply knowledge, it would be 
difficult to maintain that this grows less, in relation to the effort 
expended, after the age of twenty-five. 

Professor Dewey has somewhere defined “ plasticity ”’ as 
“the power to learn from experience.” It would be a strange 
irony if that power should wane just as experience is becoming 
richer. It is at this stage that men begin to be conscious of 
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wider horizons. The scraps of knowledge which they carry over 
from their schooldays begin to be fitted into the pattern of 
experience, and they seek to integrate the whole in a progressive 
attempt to fathom the deeper problems of human destiny. It 
is because so little attempt has been made to adapt education to 
this important phase of individual development, and to link it 
with continued education at earlier stages, that so many people 
remain intellectually in the stage of adolescence. Mr. Zimmern 
expresses this in the following words: “Is it not time that we 
applied ourselves seriously to adult education, to an education 
that will help us to outgrow our schoolboy qualities and habits 
and to become, at last, adult ? ’* 

This suggests another question; namely, the quantitative 
aspect of the problem of the educability of adults. In turning 
from the orthodox exponents of educational thecry to the 
advocates of adult education, we pass frequently from one 
extreme to the other. A sublime faith in the power of education 
to work miracles, and in the capacity of all adults to benefit 
by lifelong education, has been characteristic of the adult educa- 
tion movement since its earliest days. This faith has descended 
in unbroken tradition from the Godwinian belief in human 
perfectibility, through the Utopian idealism of Robert Owen 
and his belief in the power of education to mould the human 
character into any form desired, and, kept alive by the great 
movements of the nineteenth century—Chartism, Co-operation, 
Trade Unionism—it has passed over finally into those voluntary 
organisations which are concerned with adult education to-day. 
To what extent is this faith justified ? 

The real fact is that we know scarcely anything at all about 
the problem. In child and adolescent education attempts at 
the measurement of ability are providing valuable data upon 
which to base further investigations. In adult education we 
have no such aids. The one attempt which has been made on a 
large scale to measure intelligence in adults, in connection with 
the American Army tests during the late war, is hardly of general 
use, because of the heterogeneous racial constitution of the 
American population. If these tests did bring out the true 
facts concerning the distribution of intelligence, one can only 
agree with the American commentator who regarded the result 
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as ‘‘ assuredly depressing. Probably never before has the 
relative scarcity of high intelligence been so visibly demon- 
strated.”* In this country the valuable work carried out by 
Dr. Cyril Burt on the distribution of educational ability amongst 
children in the elementary schools of London provides a useful 
starting point. Assuming that he has succeeded in isolating 
educational ability from the complications introduced by environ- 
mental influences, we know, at least, that existing differences 
in achievement amongst adults do not reflect innate differences 
in educational ability. The results, in diagrammatic form, 
which he obtains from the examination of a large number of 
children [taking the mean as the norm and standard deviation 
as the unit of classification], approximate closely to a ‘“‘ normal 
curve” of distribution. He reaches the conclusion that “ the 
results are consistent with the hypothesis that, like physical 
stature and many other anthropological features, but unlike 
wealth or land, educational ability is normally or nearly normally 
distributed among the population.” t 

What is now wanted is an attempt to correlate educational 
ability in childhood with capacity for continued education in 
adult life. Obviously the latter must depend not merely upon 
innate ability, but also upon the extent to which ability in the 
individual has been allowed to develop in the right way and at 
the right time. Closely connected with general ability is the 
power of concentration—will or purpose. If this is allowed to 
atrophy, because no ends are provided to which it may be 
attached, continued education after adult years have been 
reached will be rendered correspondingly difficult. But even 
supposing there were no such obstacles to continued develop- 
ment, it does not follow that normal distribution of educational 
ability would be characteristic of all age groups throughout the 
adult population. Since the rate of development of those below 
the normal would be slower, and of those above the normal faster 
than the normal rate of development, one would expect to find, 
for the later age groups, a “ piling-up ” on the left of the curve 
and increasing attenuation on the right. 

The conclusion to which we are driven, in the absence of 
any more exact investigation of the problem of the educability 
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of adults, is that neither the rigid limits set by some educational 
theorists, nor the extravagant optimism of some advocates of 
adult education, are justified. There can be little doubt that a 
great deal of the effort expended by adult students to-day does, 
in fact, yield disproportionate results. If the necessary prepara- 
tion at an earlier stage has been neglected, it may be impossible 
to recover the lost ground, except at a cost which would be 
prohibitive. The “ return” must also depend upon the capacity 
of the particular individual, and ability, as has been suggested, 
is unequally distributed throughout the adult population. But, 
to labour the analogy still further, it is just as possible to get 
diminishing returns by sowing the wrong crop as by sowing the 
right crop in the wrong soil. The education appropriate to adult 
life should not be regarded as a substitute for but as a continua- 
tion of the education appropriate to childhood and adolescence. 
This is a further argument for co-ordinating the different depart- 
ments of our educational system, and for attempting to work 
out the principles of education, not in isolated compartments, 
but in relation to the whole range of education and to the whole 
life of the individual in society. There are some stages of 
education which, as Professor Heath has said, need ‘‘ a background 
of adult experience.”’* 

This brings us to the wider question of the aims of education, 
and of the methods by which those aims may best be attained 
in the work of adult education. 

Here again we find ourselves in difficulties. Merely to 
enumerate the various statements of the aims of education 
brings out an apparently irreconcilable diversity of view. Some 
writers regard this as inevitable, having regard to the very 
nature of education as a practical philosophy, the aims of which 
are “correlative to varying ideals of life.’{ This view leads 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to specify a general aim of 
education. Others, however, deplore this lack of agreement, 
and attribute to it the failures of practical measures of educational 
reform. Dr. Maxwell Garnett, for instance, insists that “it is 
difficult to see how any one can think clearly or effectively 
concerning the means of education until he has provisionally 
made up his mind concerning its end,” and he concludes, after 


* A. E. Heath, A Philosophy of Adult Education, Bulletin XXVIII, of the 
World Association for Adult Education. 
¢ See, for instance, Nunn, Joc, cit., p. 2. 
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discussing the aimlessness of English education, that ‘‘ The first 
business of all who are interested in educational reform should 
therefore be to make up their minds, in the light of the available 
evidence, what the aim of education ought to be, being ready to 
modify the aim on which they have fixed when further evidence 
is forthcoming.” * 

This difference in point of view is doubtless partly due to 
the fact that one person, when he speaks of the aims of education, 
is thinking of particular results of the process of education on the 
mind and character of the pupil; another is looking to ultimate 
ends in terms of the good life or of life in society. Thus Professor 
Adams reduces the conflicting statements of aim to two which 
appear to him to cover the whole field, viz., “ self-realization ”’ 
and “‘ many-sided interest.” These are obviously concerned 
with the individual, although the latter aim links on to the idea 
of social service. Professor Dewey, on the other hand, has 
something different in mind when he says: “ Since education 
is a social process, and there are many kinds of societies, a criterion 
for educational criticism and construction implies a particular 
social ideal.” 

We may leave out of account the question whether, in the 
process of education generally, it is justifiable to pursue immediate 
ends and to leave ultimate ends to take care of themselves. 
The educator who is concerned with the training of youth may 
turn from conflicting theories in despair and try to get on with 
his immediate task ; but in adult education we cannot do this, 
even if it were desirable, for the consideration of ultimate aims 
is constantly forced upon us by our students. Too often we shirk 
the issue and have ,ecourse to pious platitudes about “ Culture,” 
“ Knowledge for its own sake,” ‘‘ Making the world safe for 
democracy,” ‘‘ Education for social service,” or even ‘‘ Education 
for social and industrial emancipation.” If we know little of 
the material with which we have to deal, we know less of the ends 
which we are pursuing, and that is the reason for much of the 
fruitless controversy which, in adult education to-day, is hamper- 
ing the work of the teacher and confusing the minds of the 
students. 

Divergent aims in adult education, with which we shall 


* Maxwell Garnett, Education and World Citizenship, p. 40. 
| J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 115. 
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have to deal later, are paralleled in the calmer realms of educa- 
tional theory. Professor Nunn throws out a challenge when he 
asserts ‘‘ the infinite value of the individual person ’”’ and denies 
“the reality of any super-personal entity of which the single 
life, taken by itself, is but an insignificant element.’”’* Professor 
Nunn does not, of course, ignore the social aspects of education ; 
it is largely a question of emphasis; but to say that “ self- 
realisation ’’ or “ the development of personality’ as the aim 
of education cannot conflict with social aims, because the self 
can only be realised in society, seems to beg the whole question 
of the type of society of which the individual is to be a member. 
The conflict is clearly brought out in the following statement 
by Dr. Maxwell Garnett: ‘‘ How is this aim of education to be 
realised ? How, in particular, can a world-wide, national, or 
provincial system of education develop in every citizen this 
ideal character, with its single wide interest-system that partly 
depends upon the individual’s activities, social as well as voca- 
tional? For, until we know the types of activity that a given person 
ts to engage in, the type of character he should ideally possess remains 
indeterminate.”’t If education, in this sense, is to preserve the 
ideal of self-realization, it must assume some correlation between 
the capacities and interests of individual citizens and the social 
activities in which each will be called upon to engage. This is 
difficult if we consider any form of society which has existed 
hitherto ; and the assumption is obviously an impossible one 
in the case of modern industrial communities. 

The difficulty of reconciling these two viewpoints has led 
to what may be called the dynamic conception of education— 
an education which aims at securing, through its effect upon 
individuals, such a modification of social relationships as will 
enable each to realise his highest good in harmony with the good 
of society as a whole. Thus Dewey insists that ‘‘ School facilities 
must be secured of such amplitude and efficiency as will in fact 
and not simply in name discount the effects of economic inequali- 
ties.” He has constantly in mind ‘A society which makes 
provision for participation in its good of all its members on equal 
terms and which secures flexible readjustment of its institutions 
through interaction of the different forms of associated life.” t 


* Nunn, Joc. cit., p. 4. 
+t Maxwell Garnett, /oc. cit., p. 319. [The italics are mine.]} 
t Dewey, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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Only under those conditions, he thinks, is the democratic ideal 
of education possible. ‘‘ Such a society must have a type of 
education which gives individuals a personal interest in social 
relationships and control, and the habits of mind which secure 
social changes without introducing disorder.’’* 

It is interesting to find these three views concerning the 
aims of education—development of the individual person, social 
service and social change—reflected in the divergent views of 
different sections of the adult education movement. In the 
early days of the modern movement the influence of the universi- 
ties is apparent in the general acceptance of the principle, ‘‘ Know- 
ledge as an end in itself.” The expressed aim of the movement 
was the acquisition of higher knowledge by the mass of the 
people—the spread of “ culture.’’ Any effect which this might 
have on the social order was to be merely a by-product of the 
process of education rather than its direct aim. The less, in fact, 
the particular studies of the individual had to do with his 
immediate interests, the more likely they were to contribute 
to his spiritual well-being. Closer contact between the adult 
education movement and organised labour has, however, produced 
a growing demand for specific, as opposed to general education, 
aiming at fitting the student for more effective service in the 
organisations to which he belongs. This movement away from 
general to specific education is apparent in the modifications 
introduced in recent years in the stated objects of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. The following appears under 
“‘ Objects ” in the Constitution of 1915: “‘ (a) To stimulate and 
to satisfy the demand of working men and women for education ; 
and (0) generally to assist the development of a national system 
of education which shall ensure to all children, adolescents and 
adults such education as is essential for their complete develop- 
ment in their individual and corporate capacities.” In the 
Constitution of 1923 this is supplemented by a statement to the 
effect that the W.E.A. “ looks on education, not only as a means 
of developing individual character and capacity, but as an 
equipment for the exercise of social rights and responsibilities.” 
In the Constitution of 1926 there is a further addition which 
states that the object of the Association, in entering into co-opera- 
tion with “Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, Political 
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Parties and Organisations ... is to provide working-class 
education in order to enable the workers to develop their capacities 
and to equip them for their Trade Union, Labour and Co-operative 
activities generally in the work of securing social and industrial 
emancipation.” In this latest Constitution, therefore, we have 
all three aims side by side. 

It is, however, in that part of the adult education movement 
which is associated with the National Council of Labour Colleges 
that the narrower specific aim of education is expressed in its 
extreme form. “Education is something which acts; it is 
an agent.” The higher culture is the product of leisure and 
has nothing to do with the proletariat. What is needed is not 
“ education for education’s sake,’”’ but ‘‘ revolutionary education, 
i.e., education for revolutionary ends.” “ The first aim... 
is to simplify, to concentrate, to discard everything which does 
not contribute to the growth of a fighting culture.” ‘‘ The first 
need of the education he (the worker) is craving for, and of the 
education which we want to give him, is to show him his place 
in the fighting organization of Trade Unionism. That is why 
it is out of the question for us to think of giving him what is 
called ‘an all-round education.’ There is no time for that; 
and if we attempted anything of the kind we should defeat our 
own ends.”* But what, it may be asked, is the ultimate end, 
since education of this kind is obviously aiming at a result, the 
attainment of which would make it no longer necessary? Is it 
to set free the individual for unfettered growth by removing the 
obstacles due to social maladjustment, thus ultimately reconciling 
the conflicting claims of general culture and social efficiency— 
what we have called the “‘ dynamic ” conception of education ? 
Apparently not. ‘‘ Under the workers’ rule the workers will use 
the machinery of State education to produce an average mentality 
tending to stabilize the workers’ State.”+ The ultimate end thus 
appears to be a static State to which the individual is 
subordinated. 

* Eden and Cedar Paul, Proleicult, p. 10 and passim. Cf. also J. F. and W. 
Horrabin, Working-class Education, p. 78. ‘‘ What has to be avoided in such 
work is the encouragement of study for study’s sake... . If his education 
does not lead him to regard himself as dedicated to the service of his class, and 
does not make him a more active and efficient servant of the workers’ movement, 
then, from the point of view of that movement, it has been a failure—whatever 


his individual, spiritual or intellectual gain.” 
t+ E. and C, Paul, Joc. cit., p. 21. 
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Is it possible, in the light of any knowledge we may possess, 
to reconcile these different educational ideals? We must take 
our stand upon one fundamental assumption, that is, the assump- 
tion that the process of education includes the idea of growth, and 
that education must, therefore, by its very nature, be opposed 
to any process which imposes limits on freedom of growth and 
aims at a purely mechanistic organization of society from which 
the idea of future change will be excluded. Moreover, education 
must be many-sided ; for only when there is variety of interest 
and free interchange of thought can there be intellectual growth 
and progressive social development. Merely to impose upon 
people a rigid set of ideas with a view to the attainment of a 
specific end cannot properly be described as education at all, 
in any real sense of the term. This does not exclude all specific 
education in the field of social effort ; but it should be remembered 
that social change depends ultimately not merely upon specific 
acts, but also upon the degree of adaptability of the members of 
the social group, and this depends upon general rather than specific 
education. 

If we accept the view that education is concerned with the 
growth of individuals and of the societies of which they form 
part, there is nothing inconsistent between individual and social 
aims in education. It is only in the static view of social organiza- 
tion, whether present or future, that the two become mutually 
exclusive. 

There has been a great deal of controversy recently con- 
cerning the decision of the Workers’ Educational Association to 
include among its objects “ education for social and industrial 
emancipation.”’ But those who formulated this particular aim 
are also among the prophets; for there is the authority of 
Professor Adams for the statement that ‘‘ Education is a process 
of acquiring freedom—the freedom of helpful service it may be, 
but still freedom ”’ ; * and he criticizes the idea of adjustment to 
environment as the aim of education by the statement that, 
“ Educationally, the truer aim is to enable the educand to modify 
his environment.’’*t Dewey puts the issue more sharply when 
he takes Plato’s definition of a slave—‘ one who accepts from 
another the purposes which control his conduct ”—and points 


* Adams, loc, cit., p. 188. 
t Ibid., p. 187. 
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out that “‘ this condition obtains even where there is no slavery 
in the legal sense.””* There seems to be general agreement that 
education in the sense of “ self-realization’”’ must aim at 
producing, as far as possible, men and women who will have not 
only the power, but also the will to control their own destinies. 
In the social sense, the true aim of education must be to produce, 
on the one hand, leadership, and, on the other hand, understand- 
ing ; leadership which is necessary to give coherence and direction 
to social action, and understanding which alone can make social 
action effective. 

The problem which remains is to consider, in the light of 
the preceding discussion, the extent to which the methods of 
adult education are such as are likely to lead to the attainment 
of this aim. 

Reference has already been made to the faith in mere know- 
ledge which was characteristic of the earlier days of the move- 
ment. The method which corresponded to that stage was that 
of providing information through lectures. These were usually 
unrelated to the experience of those who listened ; curiosity was 
easily and pleasantly satisfied instead of being stimulated ; and 
creative thinking was thereby discouraged. The student was 
given little opportunity to develop and use his own powers. The 
Tutorial Class method was a great step forward in the technique 
of adult education, for it meant no longer the mere assimilation of 
unrelated facts, but the relation of facts to experience, through 
discussion and questioning and through the more intimate relation 
of tutor to students. It also meant that the subjects selected for 
study corresponded to the expressed interests of the students 
themselves. 

In the Tutorial Class, an atmosphere is created in which ideas 
germinate most easily. Instead of the orthodox bi-polar process 
in which the ‘“‘ educator” plays the active and the “ educand ” 
the passive part, there is variety of stimulation, and therefore 
the maximum activity of thought. 

This development in the technique of adult education is 
exactly paralleled in other branches of education. The “ dis- 
cussion method” has its counterpart in the “ play-way” of 
child ecucation—in the “ Montessori” system, to some extent 
in the “ Dalton plan,” and in the “ heuristic ” method of teaching 
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science. In all of these developments the authoritarian position 
of the teacher is abandoned, and education becomes a free and 
co-operative process, an interaction of mind with mind, a building 
up of knowledge upon experience. The Tutorial Class is the most 
effective means of adult education, because it is a microcosm 
of the ideal society, in which the spontaneous development of 
the individual is reconciled with the common progress of the 
group. 

It may be admitted that this picture, in the light of facts, 
is a little flattering. Potentially, the Tutorial Class system is 
all that has been claimed for it ; actually, it suffers from certain 
defects which are not inherent in it, but which are the result of 
circumstances. The Tutorial Class idea, in a more limited 
application it is true, is at least as old as Plato, but with this 
difference: that, in the ‘‘ Republic,” only those who were 
selected at the age of thirty and upwards out of the ranks of 
picked men were to be tried ‘“‘ by the test of dialectic ability, in 
order to see who is able to divest himself of his eyes and his other 
senses, and advance in company with truth towards real exist- 
ence.”* The average Tutorial Class suffers seriously from the 
absence of any effective system of selecting students, from the 
limited powers of expression of its members, and from their 
inadequate equipment in knowledge of facts. 

This last point suggests another danger. The essence of 
the Tutorial Class is the creative interchange of ideas. But if 
the majority of the students come to study, say, economics, with 
little knowledge of related subjects, they tend at once to settle 
into a narrow groove, their ideas are confined to a limited range, 
and the discussions are barren and unproductive. The idea 
that adult students possess a wealth of experience of life, which 
compensates for lack of knowledge, is unhappily less true than 
is commonly supposed. If the discussion method is to produce 
the best results, there must be variety both of knowledge and of 
experience ; the students must have not merely expert knowledge 
in one particular branch of study, but also sufficient knowledge 
of related subjects to enable them to appreciate their bearing 
upon the central interest, and also to enable them to link up their 
knowledge into an organized system of thought. 

The remedy for this defect must lie partly in the develop- 
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ment of courses for adult students which will bring out the 
relationships between different branches of knowledge, but 
partly also in the bridging of the gap between elementary educa- 
tion and adult education in such a way as to leave the young 
adult, not with isolated bits of knowledge, which have little 
significance for him, and so are gradually lost, but with the 
beginnings of a philosophy of life, to which the later studies may 
be assimilated. ‘‘ The detached sciences in which they were 
educated as children must be brought within the compass of a 
single survey, to show the co-relation which exists between 
them, and the nature of real existence.”’ * 

Adult education, as the final stage of systematic education, 
may, if it is rightly regarded, bring unity into the whole process. 
To that end is needed, not only clear thinking on the part of those 
who are engaged in the work of adult education, but also combined 
thinking on the part of all who have education at heart. 


* Republic, Book VII. 
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A CATHOLIC SPIRIT 


By Tre Rev. D. H. S. Cranace, Litt. D., Secretary to the 
University of Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural Studies 


ACCORDING to The Concise Oxford Dictionary “ Catholic ” 
means “‘ Universal,” and “of interest or use to all men.” 
Adult Education is, or ought to be, catholic. All civilized 
countries now aim at universal primary education, and some 
are fast approaching the ideal of universal secondary education ; 
but the false notion that education ends with school is not dead, 
though dying. In this article I want to insist that the Adult 
Education movement has, or ought to have, a message for every 
grown-up person ; and why not ? If we confine it to those who 
are prepared for a strenuous course of study we shall leave out, 
for a long time and perhaps always, the great mass of mankind. 

Let us start with one of the most unpromising cases, the 
middle-aged agricultural labourer and his wife. There have 
been splendid examples of such people undertaking continuous 
study, but they are rare exceptions. I know, however, by 
personal experience, how possible it is to interest the ordinary 
man or woman of this type, not merely in subjects connected 
with rural life but in the great world beyond. The feeling of 
“ wonder ”’ is not killed by years of monotonous toil, and nearly 
everyone can be roused, by the right speaker, to see interest in 
the stars, in plants and insects, in the deep sea, in foreign travel, 
in the history and old buildings of their own and other countries. 
For such the single lecture, attractively illustrated, is a powerful 
means of education. It may lead on to continuous class work, 
but even in itself it is of value. The educated man should know 
something about everything as well as everything about some- 
thing, and he cannot attend continuous classes in every subject. 
Long ago the Workers’ Educational Association and University 
Extension Societies have found this out. While mainly con- 
cerned with regular courses, they arrange single lectures and not 
only for their weaker brethren. Rural Community Councils, 
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in some counties, and Women’s Institutes are fast developing 
such work. They may be carrying out continuous courses on 
Rural Economics, but they are not above arranging single 
lectures on Extinct Monsters, on Napoleon, on the New Europe, 
on the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Even the single lecture is too formal for some people, and 
the fireside talk, as organized by the Y.M.C.A., may be the first 
step. During the War many of us had to lecture to soldiers in 
temporary huts, where the arrangements were primitive. The 
clatter of cups and saucers was not a pleasant accompaniment, 
but it soon died down when one and another had their interest 
aroused. The bread cast upon the waters has, I doubt not, in 
countless cases been found after many days. Let not then the 
social worker be discouraged if he finds little or no demand for 
classes. Let him boldly arrange single lectures, through the 
Gilchrist Educational Trust, through the Suburban Lectures 
Society, or indeed through a Lecture Agency. If he does not 
think that even a single lecture or a fireside talk is possible, let 
him study the remarkable experiments which the London 
County Council have recently made in their Men’s Institutes. 
Five such Institutes were opened in 1920, in Battersea, Bethnal 
Green, Deptford, Southwark, and Stepney. They tried to get 
hold of men who appeared to be quite unattracted by any form 
of “ education,” whether cultural, political, or economic. The 
task was a difficult one, and the organizers had to show infinite 
patience ; but, after six years, no one doubts the value of the . 
results. Among the “subjects ’’ dealt with are physical exer- 
cise in a gymnasium, boxing, games, music with a brass band, 
photography, petrol engines, poultry-keeping, care of animals. 
The numbers enrolling have grown year by year and now 
amount to over 500 at each place; at the newer Institute in 
Kentish Town some 250 have joined. Some of those attending 
are described as follows: busmen, bakers, barmen, barge- 
builders, crane-drivers, cable-makers, fish-curers, sausage- 
makers, grooms, porters, hawkers, factory hands, carriage 
cleaners, rag and bone dealers, packers, stokers, scaffolders. 
To the large majority of these men a formal system would have 
made no appeal; the word “ lecture ’’ or ‘‘ class ’’ would have 
been anathema. The encouragement of hobbies, rather than 
formal instruction, was aimed at, and the result has shown 
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that large numbers of people can be thereby induced to employ 
their leisure profitably. I maintain that this is true education, 
even if it comes up to no academic standard, and even if it does 
not lead on to lectures, classes, and paper work. The new 
Institutes, like others started by the Y.M.C.A. and similar 
bodies, have been at least a real civilizing agency. 

I have dealt with the first step, but of course I want every- 
one to go on to continuous work. The second step has often 
been the University Extension Course of six or twelve lectures. 
The latter is far better than the former, and is now definitely 
encouraged by the Board of Education. Many of those who 
come to the single lecture will go on to the regular course, though 
at first they may not stay to the discussion class. Experience, 
however, has shown that very many, who came at first to while 
away an hour, have had their interest aroused and have gone 
on to the class, the weekly paper work, and the final exami- 
nation. Without the stimulus of the general lecture, with its 
large audience, they would never have come within the meshes 
of the net. The standard reached has often been a high one. 
Years ago I asked a Fellow of Trinity to examine on a course in 
physical science, delivered in a small country town. He after- 
wards said to me: “ I do not suppose you knew that I did not 
believe in University Extension, but this experience has quite 
converted me. The work of two of the students was as good, 
as far as it went, as of first class menin a tripos!”’ In the Lent 
term of 1926 a Professor of a northern University gave a course 
of twelve lectures on “ Recent Developments in Modern 
Physics.”’ He reported that “ the enthusiasm of those attend- 
ing the discussion classes was very surprising and gave the 
lecturer great satisfaction. Youth and age attended, and it 
was obvious that both had delved deeply into the set books. 
Some of the written work would compare well with the efforts 
of university students in their final years.” I was not surprised 
when the examiner, a Lecturer in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
reported: “‘ Work extremely good. Candidates showed a real 
grasp of the subject.” 

In most towns University Extension courses do not go on 
for more than one term. Unless there is a change of subject, 
the interest of many members will decline. History people 
want a historical course, and are not satisfied with science. 
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Science people are not content with literature only. What is 
to be done for the growing number of persons who wish to make 
an intensive study of one subject ? Linked University Exten- 
sion courses, extending over a period of years, have been 
arranged, such as those now going on in Literature at Southend- 
on-Sea ; centres like these can be “ affiliated ” to the University, 
and their students can be brought up to Oxford and Cambridge 
to take a degree after two years’ residence. The University of 
London has an honourable pre-eminence in such continuous 
work in connection with its Diploma scheme. The more com- 
mon remedy, however, is the one-year, or better still, the three- 
years class. 

The University Tutorial Classes were not started till 1908, 
and we are perhaps too near to that date to see them in their 
proper proportion. There cannot, however, be much doubt 
that they will always be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
and most encouraging movements of the twentieth century. 
They have in common with University Extension the lecture 
(though sometimes of a less formal type), the class, the syllabus, 
and the paper work ; but there is no examination. The strong 
points are the three-years’ continuous study, the limitation of 
membership to about twenty-four, and, perhaps most important, 
the fellowship and camaraderie which are generally produced 
by long study in common. The academic goal is a high one, 
no less than the university honours standard. From the 
earliest days inspectors reported that this was reached by some 
of the students, whose essays have often been worthy of pub- 
lication. At first economics and allied subjects were almost 
exclusively studied, but a change has long since taken place. 
Recent statistics show that a large number of classes are study- 
ing Literature, Psychology, History. A few take up Music, 
Biology, and other branches of science. The eight classes and 
237 students of 1908-9 have grown to 454 and 8,963 respectively 
in 1924-5. Such figures show that we are in presence of a 
powerful educational engine which will have a profound in- 
fluence on the next generation. Every University and Univer- 
sity College is engaged in the work, which has spread overseas, 
especially in Australia and New Zealand. The system is 
expensive, involving as it often does a cost of at least £5 per 
person annually. It can be justified only if first-class results 
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are produced. There have, of course, been failures, sometimes 
owing to industrial troubles and consequent migration of 
students, sometimes owing to insufficient preparation of the 
ground. Even in Tutorial Classes human nature may occasion- 
ally produce inefficient tutors and unpersevering students. 

The high standard of the Tutorial Classes has reacted 
on other forms. For instance, in the one-year class, arranged 
by the Workers’ Educational Association, there are often the 
same earnestness and the same camaraderie. 

It is now eighteen years since the Tutorial Classes were 
founded, and we are faced with the problem of what to do with 
the student who has been eight, ten, or even more years in such 
a class. It is not always wise to draft him into another. 
Breadth, even more than depth, may be needed by a student, 
and the larger number he would associate with in a University 
Extension or one-year course might be of real benefit to him. 

This question of the after-career of students leads on to a 
promising development which has been made possible by the 
Cassel Trustees and by the Government grants to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Every University Extension lecturer and Tutorial 
Ciass tutor has known of students who would profit by a 
time of intensive study. Now, for the first time, many of such 
students have the opportunity of residence in a University for 
one year, two years, or even more. All should return with a 
broader outlook and a deeper knowledge ; some will be valued 
teachers themselves. 

This article is not a catalogue of the various forms of 
Adult Education. Serious work is carried on in various ways 
I have not mentioned. Let me instance the Co-operative 
Union, the Educational Settlements, the National Home Read- 
ing Union, the Y.M.C.A., especially in the London area, Oxford- 
shire, and South Wales. The Adult Schools have a long and 
honourable record. In their early days the education they 
gave was mainly elementary, but now they offer courses which 
will often bear comparison with University Extra-mural work: 
higher religious knowledge is a special feature. A recent 
step, which is little known, is their provision, in conjunction 
with the Y.M.C.A. Education Committee, of correspondence 
courses in non-vocational subjects. By this means, and the 
educational “talks ’’ of the British Broadcasting Company, 
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the individual student in lonely places need not be wholly 
isolated. 

Let me come back to The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
“ Catholic ”’ is defined there as ‘all embracing, of wide sym- 
pathies, broad-minded, tolerant.” This is the spirit which all 
workers in the Adult Education movement need. Few of us 
can have intimate knowledge of all its various forms, but we 
can all be sympathetic with them. The British Institute of 
Adult Education stands for this broad-minded tolerance and 
encouragement ; largely for that reason it claims our support. 
Let us not be narrow. The University Extension student 
should inform himself of the activities of Tutorial Classes, of 
Educational Settlements, of the Education Committee of the 
Co-operative Union. The University Tutorial Class student 
should take an interest in University Extension, in Adult 
Schools, even in fireside talks. The field is very wide. All of 
us, put together, are tilling only a very small part of it. We 
need the sympathy and support of each other, even if our 
methods vary. In this, as in all great movements, we should 
strive and pray for “a catholic spirit.” 


THE DRAMA IN PRISONS 


By C. O. G. Dovie 


Being the substance of an address delivered to the English Association 
on May 29th, 1926, which, at the request of the speaker, was not 
at that time reported. 


Mr. ST. JOHN ERVvVINE, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must apolo- 
gize for my appearance before you on this platform. Some 
weeks ago I accepted an invitation from your Secretary to give 
an address on the Drama in Education. At that time there 
was every prospect that the meeting would not be held, and I 
accepted the invitation with a light heart. When it became 
clear this morning that the meeting was actually in progress, I 
explained to your Secretary several excellent reasons why I 
could not keep my promise. He proved inexorable, and on those 
occasions when I saw a clear path to the door, I have caught his 
eye and have been compelled guiltily to resume my seat. My 
disinclination is due to no excess of modesty. There are several 
subjects on which I have some knowledge and decided opinions. 
But I know very little about the Drama, and still less about 
Education. Other speakers have told you of the great achieve- 
ments of the Maddermarket Theatre and of the Stoneland 
Players. I have been associated with much humbler ventures, 
and I will confine myself to giving a few brief reminiscences of 
my experiences in promoting dramatic studies among the popula- 
tion of His Majesty’s Prisons. 

I was drawn into the business through one of my numerous 
errors of judgment. Years ago I received a letter from a friend 
asking me why there was no adult education in prisons. I have 
been beset all my life by a habit of acting twice before I think 
once, and on this occasion I was so ill-advised as to pay a visit 
to the Chairman of the Prison Commissioners, and to put to him 
this question which, coming from such a source, must have 
seemed to him the acme of impertinence. 

If this feeling was in the mind of the Chairman of the Prison 
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Commissioners, he was kind enough to show no trace of it in his 
reception of my inquiry. I have never read any Dickens, but 
some years ago J obtained, for the purposes of a wedding present, 
a first edition of one of his novels, so far as I can recollect Little 
Dorrit, and while glancing through it on the way home, I came 
across a page in which the visit of a Mr. Arthur Clennam to the 
Department of Circumlocution was described. Mr. Clennam 
was interested in one of the Dorrit family who happened to be 
in prison, and it was tolerably clear that his reception was un- 
friendly. I have no doubt that Dickens showed himself on this 
occasion, as on others, a master of fiction, and that on a visit to 
the Prison Commissioners of his time a stranger would have 
received much the same degree of courtesy and consideration 
as he does now. At any rate, my experiences on meeting the 
Prison Commissioners for the first time did not correspond in the 
smallest degree with those of Mr. Clennam. 

I forget how our conversation proceeded, but I remember 
very vividly that, although I went there with no intention of 
occupying any of my spare time with prison education, I left in 
a chastened spirit and after committing myself unawares to pro- 
moting a scheme of education in one of the London prisons on 
my own account, and to inviting a Committee, with which I was 
associated, to assist in promoting a similar scheme in al] His 
Majesty’s Prisons. 

A few days later, I presented myself at the gate of the 
prison. It was a dark night and the architecture of the prison 
appeared to me to be of a forbidding character. When I rang the 
bell, it seemed to me to make an immoderate amount of noise. 
I was also conscious, as on many other occasions, that.I1 was not 
in time for my appointment. In fact, at that moment I bitterly 
regretted that I had ever let myself into so sorry a business. 
Shortly afterwards, I found myself in the prison chapel and saw 
my first prisoner. He happened to be engaged on mending the 
electric light. It struck me as odd that, in pursuing this occupa- 
tion, he was being superintended by an officer of the prison, 
although three iron gates had been already locked behind me. 
I then arrived in one of the halls of the prison, which had a close 
resemblance to a cloak room. Tier on tier of cells succeeded each 
other up to the roof. It was after five o’clock and the population 
of the prison had been carefully locked up for the ensuing 
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thirteen to fourteen hours. I had a feeling that solitary con- 
finement for fourteen hours a day would be particularly trying 
to that part of the population, probably the major part, who 
have never known what it is to have a room of their own, and 
whose idea of Heaven is represented by Southend on a Bank 
holiday. In fact, I was reminded of two friends of mine, appren- 
tices in the printing trade, who, when their factory moved out 
from London into the country and supposedly happier surround- 
ings, preferred to remain in Bethnal Green and to travel two 
hours a day to their work, on the grounds that they would go 
melancholy mad if they lived anywhere else. 

I was then faced with the difficult position of finding some 
subject to teach. I sought out an ex-officer of my acquaintance, 
whom I thought the prisoners would like, and obtained from him 
a promise to take a class. I then asked him whether he knew 
anything. He replied ‘“‘ No,” he had been at a Public School. 
I suffered under the same disadvantage, and we were at our wits’ 
end to know what to do. I have no doubt that things have 
changed very much since I was at school, but at that time 
English was almost the only language in which no instruction 
was given, and when I was compelled to undergo a Matriculation 
examination, for the purpose of obtaining a family scholarship, 
I had to spend one night with a towel round my head studying 
an English Grammar. It had not previously been brought to 
my notice that the English language had a grammar. 

However, after some conversation my friend admitted a 
very slight knowledge of Dr. Johnson and I a nodding acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare. We decided on Shakespeare, because 
all the prisoners could read the parts and thereby have an active 
interest in the business, and because it transpired that the 
Army Education scheme, which came into being towards the 
end of the war, had been over-optimistic as to the demand for 
Shakespeare. In fact, many hundreds of volumes of Shakespeare 
were at that time encumbering the purlieus of the Stationery 
Office. Some of these I inherited, and we set to work. 

I am afraid that the classes which we were able to organize 
did not fulfil modern requirements as regards educational equip- 
ment. Insuperable difficulties appeared to present themselves 
in the way of taking prisoners out of the hall in which they were 
imprisoned, and we were compelled to take our classes in the 
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passage between two rows of cells. The passage tended to 
represent the North Pole in the winter, and the Sahara in the 
summer. A few additional electric light bulbs in the locality 
represented the Prison’s contribution to educational furniture. 
The prisoners brought their three-legged stools from the cells. 
The tutor was also allowed a stool, sometimes made more 
comfortable by a prisoner’s blanket ; and occasionally when a 
chair happened to be under repair by a basket-maker confined 
in the hall, he was permitted the use of the chair. The composi- 
tion of the classes was also rather odd, as they were selected on 
the basis of length of sentence and without regard to any 
educational qualifications. In many respects, I think that this 
arrangement, which suited the Prison Authorities very well, had 
considerable advantages. There were always people in the 
class who preferred to have small parts rather than big, and I 
often noticed that the more illiterate members of my class seemed 
to understand Shakespeare better than the smarter type who 
tended to be superficial and glib. 

We made certain other arrangements, of which the principal 
was that no warder should be present at class meetings. My 
experience now suggests that this was rather a bold step, but I 
think that it has been abundantly justified. But it throws a 
very heavy responsibility on the tutor. Owing to the circum- 
stances of life in prisons there are occasions when prisoners are 
apt to get over-excited, and only a tutor of some experience knows 
the psychological moment at which he must intervene. The 
disciplinarian fails to get the best out of his class because he 
intervenes too soon to suppress irrelevant questions and to 
curtail the ‘‘ funny man.” The other type lets things go too far, 
and once a class is out of hand nothing can be done to retrieve the 
position. Fortunately, most of the tutors have been people who 
know the psychological moment through their experience as 
officers in the Army and elsewhere. Disciplinary difficulties 
have been almost negligible. In fact, I understand that the 
classes have had a very beneficial effect on the general discipline 
of the prison. 

At my first class meeting I gave a brief lecture on Shakespeare 
with the object of dispelling the suspicion in the minds of every 
prisoner that Shakespeare was hopelessly dull, that I had a 
“message,” and that they were going to be got at. I pointed 
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out to them that of literary men Shakespeare was generally 
supposed to have had the most considerable experience and 
understanding of life, and it might be interesting to compare 
their experiences with his. I also said that I had found certain 
of the plays amusing and others consoling on those occasions 
when I had the inevitable fit of the blues. I then took a vote on 
the play which we should read first, and on a show of hands 
As You Like It was preferred to The Merchant of Venice. 

Volunteers were asked for each part, as at that time I had 
no means of knowing which of the class could read well, or 
indeed read at all. I observed with feelings of some regret that 
a gentleman whose home was east of Suez was anxious to take the 
part of Rosalind, and that another gentleman, who appeared to 
come from the Rhine, fancied himself as Jaques. 

On my return the next week, some degree of animation 
reigned in the class. We got through the dull first scene very 
well. I was compelled to point out that on the stage modern 
technique ruled out the tedious explanation of the plot which 
Shakespeare had to give, and that a modern author usually 
achieved the same result by a series of telephone conversations. 
Shortly afterwards, we arrived at Rosalind’s entrance. Complete 
silence reigned. I then ascertained that Rosalind had not yet 
acquired the elements of the English language. His part was 
transferred to some one else. I expected that, in the circum- 
- stances, he would have preferred not to attend the class any 
mere, but he appeared to enjoy sitting there. He langhed when 
the others laughed. I expect that he enjoyed it in his own way. 
At any rate, he was a regular attendant to the end of his sentence. 
Jaques also was not a success as, although he had formed an 
acquaintance with a few English words, his pronunciation of them 
was apt to make the class laugh, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt on his part, lasting several minutes, to get through his 
first line, I was compelled to hand over this part also to one of my 
own countrymen. Orlando proved to have a fluent command of 
the English language, but unhappily he had learnt it at Stratford- 
atte-Bowe. The class thoroughly appreciated the line “‘ When 
I was at home I was in a better place, but travellers must be 
content.” 

Soon afterwards we entered on The Merchant of Venice 
I fortunately had a Jew who proved an excellent Shylock. In 
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fact, he was so good and so relished his part, that I feared an 
outburst of race feeling. Portia did not seem to cut much ice 
till she delivered herself of her well-known sentiments on the 
subject of mercy, which proved very popular. I felt unable, 
however, to permit a discussion of the more personal applications 
of the theory. A Midsummer Night’s Dream also went down very 
well. The class was very interested to find that Robin Goodfellow, 
whom they had previously come across only as the Racing 
Correspondent of the Daily Mail, had another existence. One 
of my class made an outrageous pun on his name, and then told 
me that he personally did not agree with the description of Robin 
Goodfellow in the Dream, ‘‘ You do their work and they shall 
have good luck.” Still, the connection between Shakespeare 
and racing appeared to give the prisoners a much higher opinion 
of Shakespeare. I remember also that when we were reading one 
of the historical plays, the class was very interested to hear that 
I had seen the Earl of Westmorland, one of whose ancestors 
appeared in the play, win a race on his own horse the day before. 
Incidents of this sort are very useful in establishing the continuity 
of history. 

Many other Shakespeare plays followed. Macbeth was 
not very popular, perhaps owing to a heat wave in which the 
structural defects of prisons became somewhat apparent. I 
remember an interesting criticism which one of my class made 
at the end of the play. He said that, in his opinion, the play 
was rotten and the psychology all wrong, I asked him why, and 
he replied that Macbeth was the most typical of Englishmen in 
his attempt to find moral motives for his actions, however 
reprehensible they might be. Macbeth’s countrymen, in his 
opinion, did not suffer from this disability. If they wanted 
something they were quite certain that it was the law of nature 
that they should have it. In fact, they went straight ahead. 
We read Othello under happier circumstances, at a time of the 
year when it was very cold. We had an interesting discussion 
on the precise meaning of ‘‘ Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste stars,” and on Swinburne’s description of Othello as 
“the noblest man of man’s making.” Twelfth Night was always 
very popular and the class was always interested in the fact that 
the Captain lodged “in the south suburbs at the Elephant.” 
Perhaps the most popular of all was The Tempest. I remember 
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a seaman giving me some interesting observations on the technical 
terms in the first scene. I remember also how great an impression 
was made on the class by passages which I read to them from 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s essay on The Tempest in Shakespeare’s 
Workmanship. 

Some time afterwards, we were fortunate in obtaining from 
the Carnegie Trustees, through the newly formed Prisoners’ 
Education Committee, a grant which enabled us to supply 
our numerous classes with modern plays in order to vary the diet 
of Shakespeare. The plays purchased were Sheridan’s Plays, 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, Caesar and Cleopatra, You Never 
Can Tell, St. John Ervine’s The Shp, John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln and John Galsworthy’s The Skin Game. Sir 
James Barrie was kind enough to present copies of his play 
Dear Brutus. The rest of the money allocated was spent on 
single books of importance which were not in the general prison 
library. These books were distributed by tutors at the beginning 
or end of a class period. Tutors were thus able to get the books 
into the hands of the men most likely to appreciate them. The 
books which proved of the greatest popularity and value were 
books of travel and adventure, poetry and the drama. 

Of these plays, I think that Saimt Joan and Cesar and 
Cleopatra have been the most popular, though The Skin Game 
has probably provoked the greatest difference of opinion. In 
some ways the prisoners prefer modern plays to Shakespeare, 
because they find the language much easier. On the other hand, 
the working-class element is much more familiar with the language 
of Shakespeare than the more sophisticated element, and Ancient 
Pistol and Corporal Nym seem still to be familiar figures in certain 
parts of London. 

At a very early stage, I found that a little poetry at the end 
of each class meeting was very much appreciated. I did not 
find that many of the prisoners had any use for imaginative 
poetry, and I very soon abandoned the reading of anything but 
poems which have a direct relation to common experience. I 
was somewhat surprised to find that the prisoners particularly 
liked The Hound of Heaven. They were carried away I think, in 
the first instance, by the wonderful rhythms ; in the second, by 
the excitement which any description of a chase always provokes, 
and lastly, in the case of a few, by a sense of the identity of their 
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experience with that of the man who wrote it. There were two 
passages which always seemed to me to make a very particular 
impression :— 


“ Nigh and nigh draws the chase 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy ; 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet— 
‘Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me. 
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and again :— 


“Ah! must— 
Designer infinite |— 
Ah ! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it ?”’ 


In my experience there is quite a lot of charred wood lying about 
in prisons. 

Out of the Night that covers me was always in demand, and 
I remember how impressed the prisoners were one evening when 
I brought with me William Rothenstein who told them of a 
visit he had paid to W. E. Henley in hospital, and how 
Henley practised that high courage which he preached. If 
always went down very well. I remember once being 
asked by a prisoner how triumph could be an impostor. I 
was content to leave the explanation to the other members of 
the class. 

Another type of poem which always gave great pleasure was 
the narrative poem, and I was compelled to devote a certain 
amount of my time to reading to them The Everlasting Mercy 
and Reynard the Fox. I was much impressed in the latter by 
the extraordinary popularity of the catalogue of the people 
arriving at the Hunt, until I remembered how often the epic 
poems of antiquity started off with a catalogue. No doubt the 
men of Argos and Mycenz, summoned to the King’s Palace on 
the arrival of the wandering bard, felt much the same emotion 
and delivered themselves of the same rustle of satisfaction, when 
they recognized one by one the familiar heroes of the Ilhad 
mounting their ships, as a latter day audience of men greets the 
arrival of Sir Peter Bynd of Coombe, Charles Copse of Copse 


Hold Manor, Pete and Ock Gurney and other heroes of Reynard 
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the Fox. Charles Copse, has, I think, the greatest claim on their 
affection, or perhaps Cothill of the Sleins :— 
‘The downland where the kestrels hover, 
The downland had him for a lover, 
And every other thing he loved, 
In which a clean free spirit moved.” 


My experience has led me to believe that courage and 
fidelity are the qualities which most meet with the approbation 
of men, and from this standpoint war poems were asked for 
time and again. The most popular was the first poem of The 
Shropshire Lad, and more especially the lines :— 


“Now when the flame they watch not towers 
About the soil they trod, 
Lads, we’ll remember friends of ours 
Who shared the work with God. 


To skies that knit their heartstrings right, 
To fields that bred them brave, 

The saviours come not home to-night : 
Themselves they could not save.” 


Indeed I know of no consideration which has more effect on the 
minds of these men than their recollection of the war, of the 
part that they played in it, and of their friends who gave their 
lives. This may sound the most wicked heresy in the year 1926. 
Everywhere and not least among those who fought in it, there is 
a determination that no other generation shall be asked to undergo 
what we have passed through. Siegfried Sassoon in fact holds the 
field, and Rupert Brooke is forgotten. I was an infantry soldier 
for more than four years and I have no illusions on the subject 
of war. There is a conspiracy of silence among those who took 
part in it. They never mention it to people who did not. 
But when a few ex-soldiers meet by themselves they talk of 
nothing else ; not of the filth and squalor and savagery, but of 
other things. And these things are expressed in terms far more 
eloquent than any of which I am capable in the last lines of 
another poem which I have often read, Allan Seeger’s Lafayette 
Ode :— 
“ There, holding still, in frozen steadfastness 

Their bayonets toward the beckoning frontiers, 

They lie, our comrades, lie among their peers, 

Clad in the glory of fallen warriors, 
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Grim clusters under thorny trellises, 

Dry, furthest foam upon disastrous shores, 

Leaves that made last year beautiful, still strewn 
Even as they fell, unchanged, beneath the changing moon : 
And earth in her divine indifference 

Rolls on, and many paltry things and mean 

Prate to be heard and caper to be seen. 

But they are silent, calm ; their eloquence 

Is that incomparable attitude ; 

No human presences their witness are, 

But summer clouds and sunset crimson-hued 

And showers and night winds and the northern star, 
Nay, even our salutations seem profane, 

Opposed to their Elysian quietude.”’ 

The whole situation was altered in the early part of 1925 
when the prison became an institution for first offenders, and the 
old offenders were removed to other prisons. A Deputy Governor 
was appointed, who had been Director of Education to the 
British Forces in France and Flanders, with wide discretionary 
powers to advance the scheme of education as part of a general 
system of putting first offenders through a course of training in 
civic responsibilities. A notable part of the scheme, borrowed 
perhaps from the Borstal Institutions, was the earning of privileges. 
In his very early days, the prisoner was in some ways in much the 
same position as his less fortunate predecessor in the past. If, 
however, he contrived to observe the rules of the Prison, he 
could earn certain rights of association at meal times and in the 
evenings from 5 to 7. 

Our difficulties disappeared as if by magic. The classes 
moved out at once from the passages between the cells to 
temporary accommodation in a disused building outside. At 
the first meeting in the new surroundings I felt a certain doubt 
as to the wisdom of the move as I had to dodge so many cock- 
roaches. The Chief Warder was sympathetic and helpful. His 
studies in Natural History had led him to suppose that cock- 
roaches formed the staple diet of hedgehogs, and that they were 
usually washed down with milk. He thought that he could 
arrange for the milk. I applied to the Prison Commissioners for 
the hedgehog, but the usual difficulties with the Treasury super- 
vened, and I was compelled to solicit one as a gift from a country 
gentleman in Dorsetshire. I had just arranged for a supply 
of gold leaf, with which,a broad arrow was to be picked out 
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on the bristles, when another disused building was discovered. 
This was converted without difficulty into a college containing 
several classrooms. The Carpenter’s Shop produced in a short 
period a large number of admirable desks ; lighting and heating 
also presented no difficulty under the new régime. To this 
building the classes were at length transferred. The prisoners, 
after earning certain privileges, were put on their honour not to 
make any attempt to escape and foregathered in this building 
on their own account, traversing considerable distances in the 
open after dark in order to reach the building. At the same time, 
classes multiplied, and eventually attained the number of forty 
each week, thus enabling a prisoner to attend as many as three 
classes a week if he wished. These classes are in a great variety 
of subjects, but the dramatic classes still form a distinctive feature. 
A further development for which sanction was obtained from 
the Prison Commissioners at the same time was the institution 
of dramatic readings by members of the professional stage. 
Considerable doubts were expressed by many responsible people 
as to the probable outcome of holding these readings. Their 
predictions were falsified, and they have proved most successful 
in many ways, and not least in increasing the interest shown in the 
classes and the standard of work achieved. So far as possible, 
arrangements have been made for the plays, which are to form 
the subject of dramatic readings, to be read in class. beforehand. 
The first play given was The Tempest ; it was produced by 
Miss Dorothy Massingham. The Tempest has always proved 
popular in class and was chosen on that account. For the first 
few minutes I could not understand what was happening. We 
had an admirable boatswain, Mr. Charles Carson, but the prisoners 
sat silent. Soon afterwards, somebody dared to laugh and there- 
inafter the whole play went to a storm of laughter and applause. 
I saw then that the innovation was of such a character that it 
had not been fully understood. The prisoners had not realized 
that they were going to be allowed to laugh. In fact, they 
thought they had come to hear some “ message.”” One man 
told me afterwards that he had not laughed for aine months and 
it had done him more good than any medicine. 
About this time Miss Jean Cadell also became interested, 
and I asked her to revive The Old Lady Shows Her Medals which 
attracted me very much when I was on leave in 1918. Miss 
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Cadell not only revived it but collected the original cast for the 
purpose. The old charwomen (Miss Clare Greet, Miss Pollie 
Emery and Miss Ivy Williams) talking about the war, and in 
general the constant echoes of the war, proved too much for many 
of the prisoners. I was really quite embarrassed when several 
men broke down, but I have no doubi that the play will never 
be forgotten by any one who was there. Afterwards Miss Cadell 
gave The Twelve Pound Look, and Miss Massingham gave Twelfth 
Night and The Merchant of Venice. Miss Sybil Thorndike gave a 
reading of Saint Joan with Mr. Ernest Thesiger, Mr. Lewis Casson, 
and Mr. Laurence Anderson. Some months afterwards Miss 
Thorndike offered to give Henry VIII which was running. I 
talked to the prisoners and found that every one who had seen 
Saint Joan wanted nothing else but to see it again; indeed one 
man told me that he could still hear Miss Thorndike’s voice. 
Fortunately, Saint Joan was revived at the Lyceum Theatre 
and Miss Thorndike brought her Company to the prison. There 
are scenes in Saint Joan which have a certain poignancy to men 
who have lately undergone trial and imprisonment for the first 
time. In saying this I am reminded of an incident which once 
happened when I was reading Saint Joan in class. Joan is 
accused, after her victories, of pride, and she is reminded of the 
fate attending those who were guilty of hubris in the Greek 
tragedies. After commenting on the improbability of any one 
in Rheims Cathedral at that time being familiar with the Greek 
poets, I called to mind the closing lines of the G@dipus Rex and 
quoted them as illustrating the doctrine of hubris :— 

“‘ Ye citizens of Thebes, behold: ’tis @dipus that passeth here 

Who read the riddle-word of death, and mightiest stood of mortal 

men, 
And Fortune loved him, and the folk that saw him turned and 
looked again. 

Lo! he is fallen, and around great storms and the outreaching sea. 

Therefore, O Man, beware, and look toward the end of things that be, 

The last of sights, the last of days; and no man’s life account as 


gain, 
Ere the full tale be finished and the darkness find him without pain.” 


It seemed to me that the class was very impressed at the time, 
but the incident had almost passed from my mind when, six 
months later, a prisoner on his release came to say good-bye to 
me, and after some hesitation asked where he could get the book 
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in which those lines appeared. He had been right through the 
prison library without being able to find them. 

In the summer of 1925, Miss Margaret Yarde undertook a 
reading of The Merry Wives of Windsor. I was away from London 
on that occasion, but I know that the prisoners talked of nothing 
else but Falstaff (Mr. Wilfred Walter) and his friends for weeks 
afterwards. We then had Arms and the Man. When Bluntschli 
(Mr. Felix Aylmer) announced his intention of attending the duel 
with a machine-gun, we had to stop for several minutes. 
Similarly in the next play, The Importance of being Ernest, there 
was an interruption when Ernest (Mr. Leslie Banks) appeared with 
a black bordered handkerchief, as one of the prisoners had 
hysterics. Julius Cesar followed, Mr. Claude Rains resuming his 
part of Cassius after an interval of five years. In She Stoops 
to Conquer I have a very vivid recollection of a scene between Mrs. 
Hardcastle (Miss Yarde), Tony Lumpkin (Mr. Harold Scott) and 
Mr. Hardcastle (Mr. Alfred Clark). But the greatest success was 
a reading of King John, in which several actors who had ap- 
peared in the performances by the Fellowship of Players and at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre took part. On two occasions 
during the play proceedings were termined for severa] minutes 
owing to a furore of applause and excitement which made it 
impossible to continue. The first was after the long speech by 
Queen Constance (Miss Dorothy Green); the second after a 
scene between Hubert (Mr. John Laurie) and Prince Arthur 
(Miss Joan Duan). Miss Yarde has also presented The School 
for Scandal, You Never Can Tell and Henry V. The reception 
of ‘‘ Once more into the breach,” rendered by Mr. Victor Lewisohn, 
was tempestuous, but was somewhat marred by the appearance 
afterwards of Ancient Pistol (Mr. Henry Oscar), whom the 
prisoners recognized as an old friend. In these readings nearly 
100 representatives of the professional stage have taken part and 
sometimes plays have been given by a cast such as is rarely 
collected in the West End. I have no doubt that the traditional 
generosity of the professional stage will enable these readings 
to be continued so long as they are permitted by the Authorities. 

I cannot help feeling that these readings have meant much 
to the prisoners. In the first place the plays have provided an 
element of emotional release of various kinds. I am sure, for 
instance, that it has done the prisoners good to laugh, but no 
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play has been chosen merely because it is amusing. Tragedy and 
Comedy have alternated. On the whole Tragedy has been more 
popular. When I took a vote in order to ascertain the relative 
popularity of King John and The Importance of Being Ernest, 
the latter got very few votes indeed, though at the time it had 
made the audience laugh so much that I had been alarmed as to 
the possible consequences. Secondly, I am sure that the personal 
affection which the prisoners feel for these artists, who have 
devoted their one free day a week time and again to play before 
them, is of great consequence. And lastly, a great play provides 
an illustration and criticism of life in a very subtle and vivid 
form. It is little use to tell a man what the consequence of certain 
actions will be; he will not believe you. An illustration in 
dramatic form is much more likely to be effective. I have happy 
recollections of many interesting discussions on plot and character 
in the plays. I am prepared to admit that I have often been 
caught out. The other day, for instance, after reading Cesar and 
Cleopatra, I made a comparison between Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
and Shaw’s, and expressed my conviction that Shakespeare was 
much nearer the truth. At this point a man in the class adjusted 
his eyeglass and informed me that if I would take an opportunity 
of studying Plutarch and Tacitus I might have occasion to 
reconsider my views on the subject. I replied that I was a 
historian myself and that if he was the kind of person who 
believed in the judgment of historians on the domestic character 
of historical personages he had my sympathy. 

I believe that all good orators eventually come to several 
resounding and emphatic conclusions. I am not an orator. I 
never resound and I am rarely emphatic, and I am afraid that the 
few conclusions at which I have arrived in the result of my 
experience in prisons have little relevance to the world outside. 
Prisoners are quite exceptional people and do not represent a 
microcosm of society. They have often odd ideas in the first 
instance ; in any case they live in peculiar conditions. I have 
perhaps learned there even more fully than in the war how 
infinitely various a thing is human nature; how unwise it is to 
generalize ; how absurd to sit in judgment. And I have learned 
something of the power of the drama to enable man, as Dr, 
Johnson said, to enjoy life or to endure it. 
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THE MOTHERS’ UNION: ITS EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


By FREDERICK S. Boas, LL.D. 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor of the Journal of Adult 
Education to write for its first number an account of the educational 
work of The Mothers’ Union. It may seem incongruous that 
any of the activities of a society with such a title should be 
described by any other than a feminine pen. But the present 
writer as a member of the Finance Committee of the Union—the 
only Committee on which men are co-opted—has seen something 
of its work from inside. And at the same time by reason of his 
sex he is in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility 
than those who direct its councils, and he can, therefore, the 
more unreservedly pay a tribute to iis remarkable achievements 
during the past half-century. For it so happens that the first 
appearance of this journal coincides with the Jubilee of The 
Mothers’ Union, and that, as a brief sketch of its history will 
show, the Society has just closed an eventful stage of its career 
and starts expectant on the eve of new and wider developments. 


History of the Mothers’ Union 


The Mothers’ Union was founded in 1876, in the Hampshire 
village of Old Alresford, by Mary Sumner, wife of the Rector. 
From a parochial fellowship it developed inte a diocesan organiza- 
tion, and when the first conference of the Union was held at 
Winchester in 1887, it numbered fifty-seven branches in the 
diocese. Other dioceses rapidly followed the lead of Winchester, 
and in 1896 a Central Council was established with its headquarters 
in Westminster, first in the Church House, and afterwards at 8, 
Dean’s Yard. Mrs. Sumner was elected Central President, and 
held office till 1909. She has been succeeded in turn by the 
Dowager Countess of Chichester, Mrs. Ernest Wilberforce and 
Mrs, Hubert Barclay. As Central Secretary, since 1908, Mrs. 
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William Maude has been chief of the headquarters staff under 
all four Presidents. 

With wonderful rapidity the organization of the Union has 
spread from the British Isles to the Overseas Dominions, and to 
all countries, including Egypt and the Sudan, Persia, Korea, 
China and Japan, where there are members of the Anglican 
Communion. It included, in June, 1926, 8,372 home branches, 
1,202 overseas branches, and a total membership of 449,725. 
With this swift expansion of the work it became evident some 
years ago that the Union needed new and more ample headquarters. 
Through the untiring labours of its Council, led by the two Central 
Presidents, Mrs. Wilberforce and Mrs. Barclay, and the generous 
subscriptions, large and small, of its members, the new Mary 
Sumner House in Tufton Street, Westminster, was built and 
opened in June, 1925, by Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles: 
Thus in its present year of Jubilee the Union is established in a 
permanent home which with its chapel, assembly hall, council 
room, library, book-shop, hostel and secretarial offices, is at once 
the expression and the organ of the Society’s manifold activities. 
The Jubilee has been celebrated by solemn services of thanksgiving 
in Westminster Abbey and Winchester Cathedral, and by a 
Pageant in the Albert Hall illustrating the achievements of the 
Spirit of Motherhood throughout the ages. And as the crowning 
event of this annus mirabilis in the history of the Mothers’ Union, 
it has received, in recognition of its half-century of work for the 
womanhood of the Empire, the distinction of a Royal Charter. 


Aims and Objects 

While the Society has thus grown from a band of a few dozen 
women in a rural parish to a world-wide fellowship, its main 
objects have always remained unchanged. Its purpose (in the 
words of its Golden Book) ‘‘is to bind together in a strong chain of 
fellowship and prayer Christian women who wish to uphold the 
highest ideals of marriage, motherhood, and home life.’”’” The 
whole work of the Society thus rests on a definitely religious 
basis ; it views all questions sub specie eternitatis. In every 
diocese the Bishop is the Patron and each branch must be attached 
to a Parish or District Church. All “ official workers,” i.e., 
Heads of Dioceses, Deaneries, and Branches, Speakers, etc., must 
be Communicant members of the Anglican Church. 
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Thus one spirit runs through all the activities of The Mother’s 
Union, but with many of them this journal is not concerned, nor 
would the present writer be competent to deal. It is the charac- 
teristic of a living and growing organism that it can adapt itself 
to a changing environment. It was impossible for Mrs. Sumner 
in 1876 to foresee that the coming fifty years would revolutionize 
the position of women from the social, political, and educational 
points of view. But like all founders, to whom a true vision has 
been given, she builded better than she knew. Into the simple 
and elastic framework of the Mothers’ Union organization could 
be fitted—as Time has shown—a hundred developments undreamt 
of in Old Alresford, or anywhere else, half a century ago. And 
among these is the remarkable and widely extended educational 
work by which it has justly won recognition in the pages of this 
journal, and of which some account is here attempted. 


Serial Publications 


When a society numbers nearly half a million and its activi- 
ties extend to all parts of the world, Japan and Honolulu, 
Saskatchewan and Tasmania, it is obvious that communication 
between its headquarters and its members must be chiefly by 
means of its publications. The Mothers’ Union therefore issues 
three serial magazines. One of these, The Workers’ Paper, 
appears monthly. It is an official record of meetings, conferences, 
lectures, and other events connected with the progress of the 
Society, and is circulated among the “workers” in all the 
branches. The latest issue (August, 1926) is of particular interest, 
as it contains the Central President’s Report on the year’s 
work, June, 1925-26, and a special supplement on the Jubilee. 
The Union has also two quarterly publications; one of these, 
The Mothers’ Union Journal, is a popular illustrated magazine, 
price 14d., and is intended to appeal to the great body of the 
members. A mother would, indeed, be hard to please who could 
not find something of interest in the July number, whether she 
prefers to read about Bertha, wife of King Ethelbert (one of a 
series of “‘women of honourable memory” who are being 
chronicled) ; or of the visits to Mary Sumner House of living royal 
ladies, the Queen and Princess Mary; or of Union news from 
Nigeria and Uganda; or of the Liquor Control Bill associated 
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with the late Bishop of Oxford. And there are other useful 
features, including a detailed scheme of Bible Readings, and 
suggestions by the editor for home-reading and for the forma- 
tion of a home library, even if at first it be only a shelf with at 
least six good books on it. 

The other quarterly, Mothers in Council, can claim the dis- 
tinction of having been edited successively by Charlotte M. 
Yonge and Christabel Coleridge. As these names suggest, its 
appeal is to the intelligentsia of the society, and it numbers 
many distinguished men and women among its contributors. 
During the present year articles have appeared in it by the 
Bishops of Winchester and Chelmsford and Dr. Garfield Williams ; 
by Mr. Hugh Walpole, on “ The Victorian Novel and the Novel 
of To-day,” and Mrs. Baillie Reynolds on ‘‘ Lawlessness in 
Modern Fiction ”’ ; by Dame Caroline Bridgeman on “ Sons,” and 
Dame Henrietta Barnett on ‘‘ Mothers and Housing”; and by 
Miss Gertrude Hollis on “‘ Sunday Readings in Church History.” 
A permanent feature of Mothers in Council is ‘‘ The Book Shelf,” 
containing reviews of books which have been approved for 
inclusion in the Central Lending Library at Mary Sumner House. 


Leaflets and Special Publications 


In addition to its serial publications, the Mothers’ Union 
also issues a constant succession of inexpensive Leaflets on theo- 
logical, moral, social and educational subjects. Many of these, 
which can be obtained from the Central Secretary, deal in a 
helpful and informative way with the problems of the hour. 
For instance, on the occasion of parliamentary and municipal 
elections Leaflets are issued dealing in a non-controversial way 
with women’s responsibility as voters. Some Leaflets give 
useful classified and annotated lists of books for further study, 
with names of author and publisher and price. One of the Leaflets 
of special interest to readers of this journal is The Schools and the 
State, giving an outline of facts and figures about Elementary, 
Higher, Private and Public Schools’ Education and about the 
Controlling Authorities and their powers. In a note appended to 
this Leaflet reference is made to the Reports on “‘ The Develop- 
ment of Adult Education for Women,” and ‘‘ The Development 
of Adult Education in Rural Areas.” In a lighter vein are the 
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Leaflets in the form of plays or masques, illustrating how the 
spirit of motherhood works in the home or in the world at large. 
Continuity and enterprise go hand in hand in this section of the 
Union’s activities. Leaflets by the founder, Mrs. Sumner, are 
still on sale, and during the past twelve months ninety-one 
reprints of older Leaflets have been required, while thirty-four 
new ones have been added to the stock. 

A few words may be added on some special publications, such 
as the attractive Golden Book, the Jubilee book entitled Fifty 
Years and the annual Almanack, which is devoted to some chosen 
subject, on which it contains a picture specially painted, and 
carefully selected quotations. The Oficial Handbook issued 
annually, with detailed lists of officials and statistics, and an 
index of branches, is invaluable to all interested in the work of 


the Society. 
Central and Diocesan Speakers 


But the Mothers’ Union does not rely for its propagandist 
and educational work only on the printed page. With members 
in the British Isles it seeks to come into close personal touch. 
This is effected mainly through its company of Speakers, Central 
and Diocesan. For these there is an ever-increasing call from all 
parts, and it is of interest to note that during all the recent 
political changes in Ireland, meetings have continued to be held 
there. The Central Speakers number about eighty, and if they 
are not ready (as the old jest runs) to “ go anywhere and say 
anything,” they are a very well qualified and alert body, capable 
of dealing in town and country with religious, social and educa- 
tional subjects before audiences large or small. It is their mission 
both to provide information and to stimulate thought. Many of 
the meetings are followed by discussion, and Leaflets and other 
literature bearing on the topics in hand are sent down, so that 
members may continue their study of them in their own homes. 

Speakers, however, must not only have knowledge and elo- 
quence. They should be able to deal with unexpected situations 
and startling questions. They have to keep calm when a meeting 
is held, without warning, out of doors with a strong wind blowing 
the winged words of exhortation out to sea ; or when a distraught 
wife inquires, “‘ Can you tell me any book that my husband will 
read?” To help to prepare speakers for these and all other 
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eventualities there is a training class under the direction of a 
professional teacher of speech-training, and leaflets are issued 
with valuable advice and suggestions. 

Once a year, at the beginning of October, there is a Conference 
of Speakers at which for the time being they are transformed into 
listeners, and sit at the feet of eminent ecclesiastical, academic or 
scholastic experts, such as Dean Inge and Dean Gamble, Sir 
Herbert Warren and Professor Poulton, and Canons Lyttelton 
and Alington. 


Lectures and Certificates 


Another important branch of the Mothers’ Union organiza- 
tion is the series of lectures which it provides at Mary Sumner 
House. These fall into two groups—courses and single lectures. 
Prominent among the former is the theological course conducted 
by Dr. O. Hardman, Honorary Chaplain of the Mothers’ Union, 
and other biblical scholars. This course extends over three 
terms, in which the Old and New Testaments and Church 
Doctrine are respectively studied. Those who pass the examina- 
tion on the course are awarded a certificate which, under certain 
conditions, and on the recommendation of their assessors, is 
recognized by the Inter-Diocesan Council for Women’s Work 
for their Certificate in theology, grade C. Students who cannot 
attend the course may take it by correspondence. They receive 
lecture notes, and write papers under the direction of an 
appointed tutor. This correspondence course is found to be 
increasingly popular. 

The single lectures are very varied and often attract crowded 
audiences, as when Mr. Hugh Walpole gave the address on 
Novels afterwards published (as already mentioned) in Mothers 
in Council, or when Mr. Laurence Housman discoursed on the 
“ Little Flowers of St. Francis,” with illustrative readings from 
his own plays. Among the lecturers and subjects announced for 
the coming autumn are Lord Hugh Cecil on ‘“‘ Christian Science 
and Christianity ’ ; the Chaplain of the Actors’ Church Union on 
“ The Strolling Player,’’ illustrated by a miniature theatre; and 
the Chaplain to Holloway Prison on ‘‘ Punishment as a Redemp- 
tive Force.” It may be added that both the courses and the 
single lectures are not restricted to members of the Union, but 
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are open to all who wish to pay the moderate fee that is charged 
for admission. 


The Lending Library 


It is obvious that if the pioneer work of the speakers and 
lecturers is to have its full fruit, members of the Mothers’ Union 
must be able to supplement the discourses that they have heard 
by individual reading. This need, as has been seen, is partly 
met by the society’s serial publications and its Leaflets. But 
any one who is making a serious study of any subject will need 
books which are often too expensive to be bought in sufficient 
numbers. Hence the Mothers’ Union has established a lending 
library for the use of its members and their friends, and of the 
clergy and others interested in religious education. One of the 
most attractive features of the new Mary Sumner House is the 
large and well-lighted library, with its handsome book-cases. 
In these there stand at present about 5,000 volumes mostly 
dealing with scriptural, doctrinal and devotional subjects, but 
including also books on teaching methods, books for general 
reading, children’s books, and other sections. In its new home 
the library is being re-classified and extended. A reference 
section has been recently added, and a proof that, though as 
yet small, this is up to date is its inclusion of the Handbook and 
Directory of Adult Education for 1926-27. 

Books for the library are submitted by their publishers or 
privately. They are carefully considered and, if approved by 
the Library Committee, are placed on the shelves. There is a 
classified catalogue, and a list of new accessions is published every 
month in The Workers’ Paper. Members of the Mothers’ Union 
for an annual subscription of 2s. 6d. can borrow four volumes at 
a time; for non-members the subscription is 5s. About 400 
volumes are posted to subscribers every month. There is a 
very useful arrangement by which, on payment of 2s. 6d., a box 
containing sixteen books may be obtained and kept for three 
months. The library is open from Io a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 1.0 p.m. During these hours the 
librarian is present, and can be consulted as to the choice of 
books ; she will also select them for subscribers applying through 
the post. In so large a society, including mothers of every type 
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and class, such skilled assistance is, of course, of particular 
value. 


The Book-Supply and Book-Shop 


In connection with the Mothers’ Union library, and with the 
Society’s scheme of religious education, there has been developed 
a special organization known by the technical name of “‘ Book- 
Supply.” It was realized that a good many members would 
not be content with borrowing books but would wish to buy 
them outright. Hence arrangements were made that copies 
of certain of the books in the library and other approved literature 
should be available for sale on the Union’s premises. And to 
help purchasers in their choice of reading there have been drawn 
up some detailed ‘‘ Notes on the religious education of children,” 
which give classified lists of books and Leaflets, either to be read 
by parents and teachers or to be used with children at different 
stages from infancy to the age of fourteen, with a beguiling 
appendix on “ Sunday occupations.” 

With the removal of the Union to its new home in Tufton 
Street, this side of its work has a splendid opportunity for expan- 
sion. For the recently opened Mary Sumner House contains 
on its ground floor a good-sized book-shop where ‘‘ book-supply ” 
literature can be set out to advantage. And with the increased 
facilities thus available, it is proposed to stock other approved 
volumes in high-class fiction, poetry, biography and nature 
study. Thus the large groups of members who, week by week, 
come up from the branches to visit their new headquarters, have 
the opportunity of taking away with them a quantity of helpful 
and wholesome literature. In the book-shop, as in the library, 
there is a permanent member of the staff specially qualified to 
give information and advice. Readers of this journal who are 
interested in a new and hopeful venture may find time to spend a 
few minutes in London’s latest book-shop. 


Relations with Other Societies 


With the rapid and continuous growth of activities thus im- 
perfectly chronicled, it has been inevitable that the Mothers’ 
Union should be brought into more or less close relationship with 
other societies and organizations. There are some thirty-five of 
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these on which it has direct representation, and there are others, 
a constantly increasing number, with which it keeps in friendly 
touch. These external relations need such constant care and 
vigilance that a new “ General Purposes ”’ Committee, the Foreign 
Office, so to speak, of the Union, has recently been instituted to 
deal with them. Nor has recognition been wanting from the 
State. Last year the Board of Education invited the Mothers’ 
Union to send a representative to a Conference on the Continued 
Education of Women in Rural Areas, and it is consulted from 
time to time on kindred subjects by the Adult Education 
Committee. 


1876 and 1926 


Has any society of the same age had a more astonishing 
history ? Look on this picture and on that! In 1876 a few 
godly women gathered in a country rectory under a title that is 
the very quintessence of Victorian domesticity. In 1926, under 
the same title, a multitude of half a million scattered over the 
globe, whose representatives crowd Westminster Abbey with the 
waving forest of their banners, and throng the Albert Hall with 
their many-hued international pageantry. Their headquarters 
staff is splendidly housed in the very heart of ecclesiastical and 
governmental London. They have become one of the greatest of 
religious societies, and at the same time they have assumed un- 
foreseen responsibilities as educationists, publishers, book-sellers, 
and as social and civic guides and counsellers. While this may 
not exactly have been “ according to plan,” it has been certainly 
true to precedent. History shows that nearly every important 
religious organization, whatever its other aims and achievements, 
has become also an educational force. The convent schools, 
the Jesuit seminaries, the foundations of William of Wykeham 
and John Colet are among the classic instances. So has it been 
with the Mothers’ Union. In modern, as in medieval and 
Renaissance days, the spirit has turned to the intellect as its 
agent and ally in the endeavour after a new and better order. 
And in the higher education of woman it has in this last age 
found a key to hitherto unopened doors. 

Of the deepest springs and sources of these energies this is 
not the place to speak more. But without vision, courage, 
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patience, and administrative powers such achievements would 
have been impossible. Such part of them as bears upon the 
problems and objects of adult education has here been outlined 
in the hope that even this summary sketch will show that the 
Union must be taken into account in any adequate survey of 
the educational resources and agencies of the Capital and of the 
Empire. 
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INDEPENDENT WORKING-CLASS 
EDUCATION 


By J. F. Horrasin, Editor of “‘ The Plebs,” organ of the 
National Council of Labour Colleges 


AT its Annual Conference last year the Labour Party passed 
a resolution on Education which declared that 


the only sure hope of the permanent achievement of the aims 
of Labour lies in education, and in the development of types 
and methods of education which will create amongst children the 
qualities and outlook essential to citizens of a Co-operative Common- 
wealth... . 


That resolution is noteworthy in that—though nominally con- 
cerned only with juvenile education, and making no mention of 
adult education at all—it commits the Labour Party, by implica- 
tion at any rate, to acceptance of the fundamental principles 
of the Independent Working-Class Education movement. It 
stresses, first, the vital importance of education to Labour; and 
second, the need for the “ development” of new “ types and 
methods ”’ of education designed to assist in the realization of a 
definite aim—the establishment of a Co-operative Common- 
wealth. Since Capitalism and a Co-operative Commonwealth are 
antitheses, the resolution implies a realization of the necessity of 
anti-capitalist teaching ; and further—since the capitalist State 
is hardly likely to provide such teaching—of educational machinery 
controlled by Labour itself, and existing to supply education of 
a particular kind, a specifically Labour kind. 

For the past eighteen years the ‘independents’ in workers’ 
education—the Plebs League and the Labour Colleges—have 
been preaching precisely these ideas. Hitherto, the Labour Party 
had confined itself, in the sphere of education, to the advocacy 
of certain reforms ‘‘ within the existing order ’’—the raising of the 
school-leaving age, a reduction in the size of elementary school 
classes, the provision of “ ladders ’’ from elementary school to 


university, and soon. Nothing was said about the aim of educa- 
Bo 
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tion, or at any rate nothing more than a vaguely expressed desire 
to train “ good citizens”’; and, obviously, what constitutes a 
“ good citizen” in a bad State depends entirely upon one’s point 
of view. The resolution passed at Liverpool is a step forward. 
because it emphasizes this question of aim, and indeed defines the 
aim explicitly. 

It is in this matter of aim, and not primarily in any difference 
either of teaching methods, text-books or tutors, that the funda- 
mental difference between the two schools of working-class 
educationists—-‘ independents’ and ‘ extensionists ’"—lies. The 
latter, preserving an “open mind” as to the desirability or 
otherwise of big changes in the existing social order, and com- 
mitted, therefore, neither to the Labour nor the capitalist point 
of view, seek simply to extend the benefits of education, as 
ordinarily understood, to the members of that social class which, 
by reason of its relative lack of means and leisure, has hitherto 
been debarred from its rightful share of those benefits. They are 
essentially reformists—intent on a particular improvement which 
(so they assert) can be carried out within the existing order, and 
without prejudice to the larger question of whether that order 
ought or ought not to be fundamentally changed. The ‘ inde- 
pendents,’ on the other hand, take as their starting-point the 
class division of society ; and from this they go on to emphasize 
the special needs of one class—the workers; needs which, in 
such a society, cannot but be opposed to those of the class which 
owns and exploits. They profess no open mind as to the main- 
tenance or otherwise of a class society. They start with the 
assumption underlying every form of Labour activity: that 
this class society must be done away with as the first step towards 
a new and better social order. In common also with the rest of 
the Labour movement, they are in no doubt as to the kind of 
new social order they want to set up; they aim at a Co-operative 
Commonwealth, i.e., at a society in which private ownership of 
the means of life and competition as the rule of life have been 
done away with. They do not teach these things as dogmas ; 
on the contrary they want an education which will prove to men 
and women how necessary and right these aims are, and equip 
men and women to assist in realizing them. Against the ideal of 
the Open Mind they set the ideal of the Dedicated Life. 

And, as practical people, they point out that if Labour wants 
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an education of this kind it must provide it for itself just as it 
must be responsible for its own press and its own political plat- 
form. 

The various secondary issues so often debated between 
‘independents ’ and ‘ extensionists ’—the question of ‘ bias,’ the 
distinction between propaganda and education, and so on—are 
all subordinate to this fundamental question of aim. Education, 
as Professor Dewey has remarked, is “‘ a social process,’’ and ‘‘a 
criterion for educational criticism and construction therefore 
implies a particular social ideal.”” If you believe in the necessity 
of a change in the social order, and in the Labour movement as 
the instrument of that change, then your viewpoint on education 
cannot but be fundamentally different from that of the man who is 
unconvinced of those things. Of course you are biassed—in 
favour of the truths you believe in and against the evils you 
want to fit people to remedy. Of course your education is pro- 
paganda—from the point of view, indeed, of those concerned to 
preserve the existing order, ‘ subversive propaganda.’ People to 
whom ‘ politics’ are only a matter of secondary importance will 
naturally regard any such point of view as ‘narrow’ and ‘in- 
tolerant.’ But the men and women of the Labour movement, whose 
politics are part of a whole philosophy of life, colouring their outlook 
on every side of it, will see it merely as a concentration on “ first 
things first,’’ and will be entirely unmoved by the arguments of 
the professional educationists: 

The recognition of the fact that the same principle of inde- 
pendence which is the basis of all Labour organization, political 
or industrial, applies also in the sphere of education is not nearly 
so new a thing as some of its critics—and even some of its advo- 
cates—suppose. It was implicit in the activities of the Cor- 
responding Societies 130 odd years ago—more than a quarter 
of a century before the repeal of the Combination Laws made 
open Labour organization possible. The ‘“ Instructive Meetings ”’ 
held by the London Corresponding Society, and its “ artful 
Dissemination of seditious Publications” (to quote the phrase 
used in the House of Lords Report) were parts of a plan “ to 
extend useful knowledge from town to village, and from village 
to town, until the whole nation be sufficiently enlightened.” 
And what these men called ‘‘ useful knowledge”’ their rulers 
described as “‘ Jacobinical principles.” 
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A generation later Thomas Hodgskin was putting the case 
for independent working-class education in no equivocal terms. 
In his Mechanics’ Magazine (1823) he wrote :— 

“It would be better for men to be deprived of education than to 
receive their education from their masters; for education in that 
nee jis no better than the training of cattle that are broken to the 
yoke. 

The struggle between Hodgskin, backed by Cobbett, on the 
one side, and Birkbeck, Brougham, Francis Place and other 
middle-class philanthropists on the other, for control of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute was an anticipation of the con- 
troversies between extensionists and independents in our own 
day. Hodgskin realized quite clearly not merely to what subjects 
of study Labour would devote itself, but also that these would be 
approached in a definitely tendencious way. 

“They [the labouring classes] may care nothing about the 
curious researches of the geologist or the elaborate classification of 
the botanist, but they will assuredly ascertain why they.only, of all 
classes of society, have always been involved in poverty and distress. . . 
As the labourers acquire knowledge the foundations of the social 
edifice will be dug up from the deep beds into which they were laid in 
times past, they will be curiously handled and closely examined, 
and they will not be restored unless they were originally laid in 
justice, and unless justice commands their preservation.” * 

That was a century ago. A little later, William Lovett, one 
of Hodgskin’s pupils, was pointing out that the aim of crthodox 
educational systems was “ to train up the youths of our country 
to be submissive admirers of ‘ things as they are,’ ”’ and doing his 
best to persuade his fellow Chartists of the need for an education 
expressly designed to assist in the emancipation of the workers. 
Half a century later again we find William Morris writing of “ the 
necessary education which must in good truth go before the re- 
construction of society,” and declaring that unless it definitely 
aims at such a reconstruction “our education will but breed 
tyrants and cowards.” And it was Morris who defined Labour 
education in the memorable words :— 

“The knowledge we have to help people to is threefold—to 


know their own, to know how to take their own, and to know how 
to use their own.” 


The order in which he places these three objectives is significant. 
* Labour Defended (1825). 
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It would not, indeed, be too much te claim that from the 
very earliest beginnings of the workers’ movement in Britain 
there have been independent working-class educationists. The 
idea has been blurred when the lines of class cleavage were ob- 
scured—either by a temporary ‘ prosperity ’ in which the workers 
had some share, or by intensive propaganda on the part of the 
ruling class. But whenever a class consciousness emerged, and 
with it a realization that the working-class movement was itself 
the instrument by which social changes would come, there 
followed at least a partial application of this class consciousness 
to the field of educational activity. The Labour Party’s con- 
ference resolution of 1925 was but one more link in a long chain. 

Whether that resolution, with its stress on the desirability of 
training children—in the schools of to-day—to be fit citizens of a 
Co-operative Commonwealth, can be any more than a mere pious 
aspiration until Labour has actually seized and held power is 
open to doubt. The whole machinery of education is a weapon 
in the hands of the dominant class which they will be little likely 
to surrender lightly. To the extent that they are challenged 
inside the schools themselves they will inevitably consolidate 
their hold thereon. Labour is compelled by circumstances to 
turn to adult education in order to do what it aims at doing— 
and undo what it is in the main powerless to prevent being done 
to its own children. And control of that adult education it must 
keep in its own hands. 

The General Strike made scores of thousands of working 
men and women realize more clearly than ever before the fact 
that the State, including all the machinery of government and 
administration, was definitely a weapon in the hands of the ruling 
class, and not an impartial tribunal adjudicating between the 
rival claims of Capital and Labour. The class issue was made 
plain. And there is a rapidly growing recognition of the fact that 
this class cleavage has its counterpart in a war of ideas—about 
society, and about social duties and responsibilities. True, there 
is a common ground of facts on which the champions of either side 
must base their theories and their programmes. If it were possible 
to present facts apart from any sort of interpretation, and without 
the necessity of preliminary selection; if, moreover, one were 
dealing with men and women who could devote considerable 
time to uninterrupted study; then the distinction between 
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propaganda and education might be valid. As things—and 
human beings—are, it is not. 

But the horror of propaganda professed by so many educa- 
tionists is often no more than an intellectual’s dread of positive 
ideas. Was it Mr. Chesterton who remarked some years ago that 
the aim of modern pedagogy appeared to be to prevent at all 
costs the teacher from teaching? That surely is a slightly 
ridiculous and highly impracticable aim. And in any case the 
notion of some people that independent working-class educa- 
tionists believe in pumping ‘ dogmas’ into docile students argues 
little knowledge of the psychology of British workers. The dis- 
cussion which forms the most important part of the work of every 
Labour College class is a pretty good safeguard against the 
pumping process, and at the same time an effective means for the 
encouragement of individual minds. 

The really powerful factor, however, which has made for the 
phenomenal growth of the National Council of Labour Colleges 
during the past three or four years * has not been the spread of a 
particular idea but the actual facts of social development. The 
workers, promised a land “ fit for heroes to live in,” have seen 
since the war a steady decline in real and nominal wages, and 
repeated ruling-class offensives against their standards of living. 
They have seen unemployment increasing, and the “ dole” cut 
down. They have been made to realize more and more acutely 
that their fate in capitalist society is, in Hodgskin’s words, to be 
“involved in poverty and distress.” They are still seeing, as 
these words are written, the whole power of capitalism turned to 
defeating one particular section of their fellows by the use of the 

* The number of district Labour Colleges and Class Groups in 1922 was 27, 


in 1923 was 91, in 1924 was 139, and in 1925 was 173. The increase in the 
number of classes and students is shown by the following figures :— 


1922-23 Number of classes, 529 Students 11,993 
1923-24 ” ” 698 ” 16,909 
1924-25 ” 1,048 25,071 
1925-26 1,237 30,329 


Twenty-eight Trade Unions, including the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
the Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, the Distributive Workers, the Building 
Trade Workers, the Derbyshire, Durham, Lanarkshire, Lothian, Northumberland, 
and South Wales Miners, the Sheet Metal Workers and the Tailors and Garment 
Workers, have Education Schemes with the N.C.L.C.—i.e., make yearly grants 
in return for free tuition and free correspondence courses for their members. 
The membership of these unions totals 1,750,000. The N.C.L.C. has now more 
Trade Union Education Schemes than all the other working-class educational 
organizations put together, and is the largest educational body of its kind in the 
world. 
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starvation weapon against women and children. Small wonder, 
then, that in increasing numbers they are demanding an educa- 
tion with a definite aim, and that aim a Great Change in the 
organization of society. 

Can an education inspired by such an aim be ‘ narrowing’ in 
its influence? Can the dedication of the lives of individual 
workers to the service of their class, for a class purpose, be a 
belittling or demeaning thing? And even if it were, even if it 
could conceivably mean any sort of limitation of individual 
development here and now, would not that class have the right to 
demand such a sacrifice on the part of its individual members for 
the sake of a greater and more widespread good later on? Surely 
it is still true that he who would save his soul must lose it—by 
ceasing to think about his own individual development; and 
that the educationist who puts first the social emancipation of his 
fellows will most probably cultivate his own soul most effectively. 


A WOMAN’S MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION 


By Grace E. Hapow, Vice-Chairman of the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes 


THE upheaval of the last fourteen years has thrown up 
many movements having for their object the regeneration of 
mankind. Sometimes the mountain has brought forth an 
anzmic mouse which has pined away in the course of a year or 
two: sometimes it has given birth to one of those giants “ of 
irregular stature and shining eyes,” whose passage towards the 
millennium is strewn with the wreckage of earlier endeavour. 
Somewhere between these two lies a movement, noteworthy as 
the first great organization of Englishwomen to establish itself 
at the time when women were admitted to the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and still more as one of the few 
successful attempts to organize country folk. The National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes has at the moment (July 
1926) 3,637 branches, and approximately 230,000 members. 
It is necessary to qualify this statement by saying “ at the 
moment,” because, as its organ Home & Country shows, there 
is a steady increase in membership month by month, and on 
the cover of that characteristic little paper, figures are given to 
show (a) the total number of Institutes in the current month 
and previous month ; (bd) the audited circulation of the paper ; 
(c) the current number of Institutes in each county of England 
and Wales. This practice is in itself an interesting one, since 
it indicates an assured faith in the growth of the movement. 
How many societies would find it worth while, or advisable, 
to publish a monthly statement of their membership and the 
circulation of their official journal ? 

In The Story of the Women’s Institute Movement,* Mr. 


* The Story of the Women’s Institute Movement, by J. W. Robertson Scott. 
The Village Press, Idbury, Kingham, Oxon. 6s. 6d. 
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Robertson Scott has taken great pains to trace the beginnings of 
this monstrous regiment of country women, and in so doing has 
established two interesting facts: (a) that the fundamental 
principle of Women’s Institutes was no new thing suddenly 
conceived in 1915, but a driving force making itself felt in 
different forms in countries as widely separated as Canada and 
Poland, and (6) that the movement owed its initial welcome in 
England to men as well as to women. Both of these facts are 
of more than passing interest. 

The success of the Women’s Institute movement is due to 
its coming to this country just at the right time. For years the 
various Suffrage Societies had been training women in organiza- 
tion, and accustoming women of different political parties and 
religious creeds to work together for a cause which in their 
eyes transcended all petty distinctions. The War caused a 
further and most rapid development of this attitude of mind ; 
patriotism, suffering, homely needs and homely service brought 
together women of all creeds and classes, and on that basis of 
common fellowship the Women’s Institute movement laid its 
foundations. The spirit had been moving among women of 
all nations ; they were striving in various ways for self-expression 
and for better conditions in home life. Here was a movement 
which met these needs and at the same time gave scope for that 
organizing power of which many women had become conscious 
during the struggle for the franchise and which had been turned 
to good account in the War. ‘‘ Home and Country” was 
exactly the right motto. The common needs of life under war 
conditions brought out gifts of which their possessors had them- 
selves been ignorant, and brought women together in a natural 
and simple give and take, both in the daily life of the home and 
in war work. 

Such a movement might very easily have become purely 
feminist. ‘‘ Militancy’”’ had cleft a sharp division between 
men and women, suffragist and anti-suffragist. An antagonism 
stifled by the War, might possibly have revived when peace 
relieved the strain and women had time to take stock of this 
great movement of theirs. Perhaps, therefore, it was fortunate 
that, as Mr. Robertson Scott points out, the first welcome given 
to the idea of forming Women’s Institutes came from two men, 
Mr. Bostock, chairman of the Agricultural Organization Society, 
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and Mr. Nugent Harris, its general secretary. Neither a 
home nor a country is complete that consists of women only, 
and from very early days the Women’s Institutes realized that 
while men and women have their distinct interests and may well 
have their distinct organizations, the community includes both 
sexes ; and these women, whom men had helped, set before 
them the idea of women’s work as part of national life, 
recognizing the joint responsibility of men and women for 
the welfare of home, village, county and country. It is sig- 
nificant that when, in 1924, the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion called a Conference at Wembley on Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in the British Empire, the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes was offered and accepted an invitation to 
take part. 

Perhaps, however, the most vital part of this side of the 
Women’s Institute movement lies in the education it is giving 
country women in citizenship, and especially in local govern- 
ment. In the list of Items from Institute and County Records 
given by Mr. Robertson Scott on pp. 158-9 are included ‘‘ Ade- 
quate water supply for village after three years’ efforts,” 
discussion on “ Should children leave school at fourteen?” 
“Institute marketed 9,000 eggs in three months,’”’ “ Mock 
trial to teach law-court procedure ”’ ; and not only in such ways 
are Institutes learning public spirit and co-operation ; the actual 
training of village women (of all classes) in committee work 
and procedure is of great educational value. Women in increas- 
ing numbers serve on public bodies: the difficulty is often to 
find a woman willing and experienced enough to serve. The 
Women’s Institutes are training their members in forms and 
procedure, and it was a working woman who said “‘ The business 
is what interests me.” 

It is in such matters, in administration, in handicrafts, 
in practical service, that the movement has its roots. So great 
and so widespread has been the demand for teaching that the 
Board of Education found it worth while to carry out a special 
inquiry into the educational value of Women’s Institutes, and 
the results are embodied in an official report.* The list of 


* Report of H. M. Inspectors on the Educational Work of Women’s 
Institutes, Printed and Published by H. M. Stationery Office. 6d. 
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handicrafts in which Women’s Institute teachers have been 
trained is worth quoting in full: 


Artificial Flower- Cobbling Gloving 

making Crocheting Household Jobbing 
Basketry Designing Knitting 
Bookbinding Dressmaking Lacemaking 
Carpentry Embroidery Leatherwork 
Chair-caning Furcraft Millinery 
Needlework Rush work Toy-making 
Papier maché work _Slipper-making Upholstery 
Raffia weaving Smocking Vegetable Dyeing 
Rug-making Spinning Weaving 


Here is evidence of desire for both comfort and beauty. The 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes encourages the 
holding of Exhibitions and the establishment and maintenance 
of a high standard of workmanship, but primarily the things 
made are for the home, only in a minority of cases is work done 
for sale. And while it is true that in the first instance a very 
large part of Women’s Institute work and Women’s Institute 
education is based on practical needs and practical experience, 
out of these is springing with ever-increasing force a demand 
for beauty, for music and drama, for history and folk-lore. 
In speaking of Work other than Recognized Courses (p. 7) the 
Report says :— 


“It would be impossible to give complete lists of all the 
numerous and varied subjects which have thus aroused 
interest. As an instance, Oxfordshire County Federation 
has a list of no less than 105 subjects chosen for Women’s 
Institute meetings of which 74 are subjects of general interest 
and 31 are practical. In one year they sent out roz lecturers 
and the number of single lectures thus arranged through the 
Federation was 166. Other lectures were also arranged 
directly with the lecturers by individual Institutes. The 
subjects of general interest account for more than half of 
these lectures in one year and include amongst many others 
such subjects as ‘ County History,’ ‘ Foreign Travel,’ ‘ Media- 
val England,’ ‘ What Schools can do,’ ‘Women in Local 
Government,’ ‘ Classical Novels,’ ‘ Ancient Greece and her 
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love of beauty,’ ‘ Medieval Guilds,’ ‘ Wild life in the Country.’ 
Similar lists could be quoted from many other counties.” 


No one who has watched this movement can doubt that 
not only, in the words of the Report, is ‘‘ the brightness and 
interest the movement has brought into the lives of the women 
. . . beyond all question,” but that it is teaching village women 
to formulate their own wishes, to express themselves, and to 
work together to obtain what they need. Where such a move- 
ment will lead it is impossible to say. It has been accused by 
its opponents of being (a) Bolshevist, (6) the home of an effete 
Toryism, (c) an organ of the Liberal Party ; of being Church of 
England and anti-religious. In a multitude of conflicting 
accusations lies perhaps the best hope for the continued obser- 
vance of that clause in its constitution which demands that it 
shall be non-party and non-sectarian. 

The aims of the movement are identical with those of the 
educationalist : Teach people to think, and leave the direction 
of their thought to themselves: seek truth in all companies, 
and welcome it in any guise. The search is no easy one, and the 
seekers will often stumble on the way, but there is life in any 
movement which has truth for its goal. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


By W. A. BROcKINGTON, M.A., Director of Education 
for the County of Leicester 


Wuen John Milton described “a complete and generous 
education ”’ as one which “fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously, all the offices both private and public 
of peace and war,” he was thinking mainly of the education of 
the rulers. When Robert Lowe remarked, after household 
suffrage had been given to the towns, ‘“‘ Well, as the thing has 
been done, we must now proceed to educate our masters,” it 
is clear of whom he was thinking. ‘The difference between the 
aristocratic education of which John Milton wrote, and the 
democratic education of which Robert Lowe, though perhaps in 
a mood of rather bitter irony, clearly foresaw the necessity, is 
the difference in the status of the citizen in the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. As each individual citizen begins to 
contribute to the general welfare of the state, a generous education 
becomes a political necessity. There has, in fact, never been 
any real dissension among men of thoughtful and serious mind 
that general ignorance is the greatest danger in any State which 
has a semblance of democratic rule. Fcr national ignorance, the 
earliest known remedy was the parochial school, which was 
established in Scotland before the end of the seventeenth century, 
and in England not till 200 years after. When Macaulay urged, 
in the House of Commons in 1847, that gross ignorance was the 
principal cause of danger to persons and property, and that as a 
means of protecting persons and property the only alternatives to 
education were stocks, whipping posts and penal colonies, he was 
speaking in advocacy of parochial schools. Fundamentally, 
parochial schools proved the key to the situation. It was much 
later when organized effort was made by the State upon any 
large scale to secure that the education of the child should be 
protracted into that period when he has put away childish things 
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and become a young person ; and much later still, indeed quite 
lately, when the State and many local authorities realized the 
necessity of co-operating with the growing body of voluntary 
associations in order to assist in the education of the child, when 
he has growna man. Adult Education has only recently become 
a branch of public administration. 

The real menace to the progress of adult education, when 

it becomes a branch of public administration, is the fear that the 
teachers will be treating of topics the presentation of which cannot 
be altogether freed from bias and prejudice, and that in fact adult 
education is an infection of the “‘ class” mind. This fear is a new 
thing in education, at any rate in secular education. One has, 
of course, always recognized that there are very few pure facts 
in the world. Even chemical and physical facts may be disputed 
by chemists and physicists. In the realms of art, literature, 
music, history and economics, the appearance of a fact must 
depend largely upon the kind of mind through which it has, 
filtered. If two persons cannot agree in stating the facts of a 
street accident, still less will they agree in stating the facts of 
history. From this it might be argued that all teaching must 
be biassed and prejudiced, and indeed that only the teacher with 
bias will be the enthusiastic and convincing teacher. But there 
is the rule of common sense. There is a way of revealing one’s 
prejudices without making a fetish of them. The plain man 
knows intuitively when his teacher is endeavouring to give 
him “a complete and generous education.” And it is this 
education, generous even when incomplete, which provides the 
surest means, not of infecting, but of purging the “class” 
mind. Lord Grey tells the story of a man, 
“the head of a great family who was said to be very proud of his 
lineage. . . . He was also a man of great intellectual attainments, 
in letters and in science. It was said of him that he was a very lonely 
man, because his pride of birth prevented him from associating with 
those who were his equals in intellect, and his pride of intellect pre- 
vented him from associating with those who were his equals in birth.” 

“ Adult Education ”’ [Lord Grey adds] “‘ will make people belonging 
to every class feel more and more that the really well-educated man 
belongs to no class, but finds his equal and his companion in some one 
who is on the same plane of education as himself.” 

A certain tendency in some forms of adult education, inherent 
in the subjects which at first were almost exclusively dealt with, 
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made them suspect among members of education authorities who 
were anxious that the teachers should have generous minds eager 
to work to political ends by political means. It may indeed be 
roundly asserted that any form of education which is to be 
assisted out of public funds in England must be as impartial as is 
humanly possible. Any other conditions would be intolerable. 
Tradition forbids. 

The child who has seized the opportunity afforded by the 
Technical Education Acts of the latter years of the nineteenth 
century to continue his education uninterruptedly in the evening 
institute and the technical school, is not primarily an object of 
solicitude to the administrator of adult education. Still less 
is the child who passes through the routine of school and university. 
They indeed will find their place in the scheme. But primarily 
his purpose is with those who have hitherto been for thousands 
of reasons outside the pale, or in whose lives there has been a 
long period of hibernation, at the end of which they wake up to 
the realization of a want unsatisfied. They cannot be put back 
into school desks. The lecture and the study group are what 
they need. The founders of University Extension saw this 
over fifty years ago. 


“What ” [asked John Morley] “ is the object of the movement ? 
What do the promoters aim at? I take it that what they design is to 
bring the very best teaching that the country can afford through the 
hands of the most thoroughly competent men within the reach of 
every class of the community. Their object is to give to the many 
that sound, systematic, and methodical knowledge which has hitherto 
been the privilege of the few who can afford the time and money to go 
to Oxford and Cambridge; to diffuse the fertilizing waters of intellectual 
knowledge from their great and copious fountain-heads at the Univer- 
sities by a thousand irrigating channels over the whole length and 
breadth of our busy indomitable land.” 


How is this being done? How has it been done more or less for 
fifty years? For it is not a modern movement, though since the 
war it has seen a great development. It has been done not by 
State control, not by the institution of a new State department, 
but by the enthusiasm of voluntary workers. And after the 
Workers’ Educational Association, a quarter of a century ago, 
amplified the fundamental idea of University Extension into 
systematic Tutorial Courses, the movement was forwarded by 
the formation of Joint Tutorial Committees in all our Universities 
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and University Colleges. This voluntary basis of adult education, 
the fact that it was the act of the people themselves and not of a 
State department, the local authorities, when it became their turn 
to take a hand, have kept in mind. 

In its form and in its content, in its origin, in the need which 
it satisfies, in its method of presentation, adult education is 
something different from formal instruction in school and univer- 
sity. The most successful teachers are those who do not teach 
ex cathedré. They are those who talk and discuss, matching their 
minds against the minds of their class, intent on the point of view 
of each individual member of the group. In their appointment 
of organizers and instructors, the local authority, as well as the 
voluntary association, has to recognize this difference of technique 
in the teaching. And in their payment of teachers there must be 
recognition of the greater strain that this difference of technique 
imposes—which is not to say that a “‘ university” scale of pay- 
ment, based originally on the payment to Extension lectures, can 
be maintained throughout all the departments of this new educa- 
tional system. But, above all, in their arrangements for organiz- 
ing and for teaching, the local authorities must realize that they 
have brought themselves into effective co-operation with powerful 
agencies which have been too frequently ignored in the organiza- 
tion of the evening institute and the technical school. They 
will appoint organizers whose first duty will be to make contact 
with the voluntary associations, to discuss with them their 
needs, or to make them conscious of their needs. The authority 
has to see that the formation of a class shall have the vaiue of a 
spontaneous act. 

In the late summer of 1922, the Board of Education 
announced that, “‘ in their scrutiny of local education authorities’ 
statements of expenditure upon further education,” they had 
observed the occasional appearance of items other than the 
ordinary items of technical education. There were university 
tutorial classes and preparatory classes, and university extension 
courses ; and other lecture courses (including lectures of a popular 
character), organized sometimes by the authority or sometimes 
by another body. And, finally, the Board had observed that 
assistance was being given to the general expenses of bodies 
conducting educational work, and not expressly related to 
particular courses. In fact, what the Board had observed were 
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all the stirring activities of adult education, as distinct from the 
systematic instruction of young persons in technical schools. 
For these activities were already not confined exclusively to those 
higher branches of education to which I have so far referred. 
They concerned also the very practical, if more lowly, educational 
efforts of the Women’s Institutes, the Adult School Union, the 
Y.M.C.A.; and they included a new movement to promote the 
study of music and drama in the villages. It is not known 
whether the Board of Education, on first looking into these 
returns from the local authorities, thrilled to the same emotion 
as did the poet Keats on first looking into Chapman’s Homer— 


** Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


In any case, the Board did not give lyrical expression to its 
feelings, but suppressed them in an official circular, which coldly 
intimated that “ for the future such expenditure will not ordinarily 
be recognized for purposes of grant unless proposals have been 
submitted in advance to the Board and approved by them ”’ ; 
and that, in submitting such proposals, the authorities should 
state ‘‘ their reasons for thinking the expenditure justifiable.”’ 

What had the local authorities been doing to cause these 
strange items, these portents of change, to make their occasional 
appearance in their legitimate expenditure ? 

They had been realizing very acutely that in addition to that 
class of student who was treading the narrow pathway of technical 
knowledge, they had to meet the needs of another class who had 
already passed into manhood or womanhood along the broad 
highway of human life and experience. They had become 
conscious of the special bargain which the Board of Education 
had made with Dr. Mansbridge and the Workers’ Educational 
Association ; and, in the light of that bargain, they had extended 
their own administration. Their policies had not merely been 
thought out in the abstract ; they had already been tried out in 
the concrete. And the Board of Education was on the eve of 
exercising one of its natural functions, that of purifying, and that 
of amplifying and extending local practice, by the codification of 
local experience. 

The progressive stages in the development of the policy of a 
local authority are marked first by the creation of an Adult 
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Education Committee, which shall be the gathering ground for 
all local needs. In co-operation with the extra-mural department 
of a neighbouring University or University College, University 
Tutorial (three-year) and Preparatory Classes (one-year) are 
organized. These courses are either assisted by grants from the 
authority, or they are conducted by tutors appointed by the 
authority. In course of time, there is invariably a growing 
inclination towards the employment of staff tutors, and assisted 
courses diminish in direct ratio. A County Rural Library is 
established, or, if already established, is related to the movement, 
because, apart from the provision of general reading, the object 
of such a library is to provide books for students in the village 
classes. Leaning upon the support of the Central Library 
for Students, and in one instance at least (the practice will grow) 
entering into friendly arrangement with the big library of some 
central town, reference books are made available so that no 
systematic student has to ask in vain for any book which is 
essential to his studies. The Adult Education Committee 
immediately enlarges its sphere of usefulness, when (in the 
Counties) a Rural Community Council is created. Through this 
Council, the Committee makes contact with the principal volun- 
tary bodies which are doing social and educational work in the 
area. Within two or three years of its birth, the range of the 
enterprise expands enormously. The original staff tutors are 
multiplied, for the systematic students in Tutorial Classes are 
doubling in number annually. Then, mainly through the energy 
of the Rural Community Council, there will be pioneer lectures to 
be delivered by a panel of lecturers (frequently voluntary), there 
will be University Extension lectures, there will be classes to be 
started in various branches of handicraft—leatherwork, book- 
binding and woodwork ; there will be short courses in musical 
appreciation and dramatic literature, and the rehearsing and 
performance of village plays and play-readings. And this 
record will be independent of classes organised for Women’s 
Institutes, and of other local activities, especially musical and 
dramatic activities, which the Adult Education Committee and 
the Rural Community Council will successfully animate. 
Following the successive reports of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Adult Education, which have intensively focussed local 
practice and public opinion, came a further codification by the 
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Board of Education, a very necessary codification, because local 
experiment and experience have in the end to be expressed in 
terms of Grant Regulations. In their Adult Education Regula- 
tions of August, 1924, the Board indicated the lines along which 
adult education should be developed as part of the public educational 
system. This was the preamble to the charter of adult education ; 
and it must be quoted verbatim, because it marks a new epoch 
in our educational history :— 


“The Board think it convenient now to acquaint Authorities 
with their views as to the lines on which the provision of Adult Educa- 
tion should be developed as part of the public educational system.” 


The charter itself was full of administrative detail. The Board 
indicated that they would be prepared to recognize a programme 
which included single lectures and short courses. They authorized 
a grant for University Extension Courses, and so made possible 
that pioneer work which would lay firm the foundations of more 
systematic study. They encouraged the local authorities to 
appoint full-time tutors to University Tutorial Classes. They 
realized also that the scope of adult education, requiring as it 
does serious and continuous work in some particular branch of 
humanistic study, had so far been of value only to a comparatively 
small proportion of the community; and that there were more 
people at the adult stage interested in constructive work than in 
abstract ideas ; and consequently that, for many, adult education 
must mean opportunity for practising some form of art or handi- 
craft. By the action which they now took, the Board further 
systematized the movement, and went far to counteract a tendency 
among many people interested in adult education to under- 
estimate the keenness and the willingness of the adult student 
to take up serious and systematic work. And finally, the volun- 
tary basis of the undertaking, which, despite the chilling influence 
of public administration, the local authorities had throughout 
striven to preserve, was once again generously recognized. 


“‘ Experience ”’ [wrote the Board] “ suggests that the successful 
development of any type or grade of liberal education for adults will 
depend in a very large measure upon the work of voluntary bodies in 
organizing the demand for instruction.” 


The Board gave a very strong lead to local authorities, particularly 
through their local colleges, or their technical institutes grown 
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up into local colleges, to bring themselves into intimate relation 
with all progressive activities, by co-operation on the one hand 
with the provincial university or university college, and on the 
other hand with the voluntary associations—stimulating demand, 
making the community conscious of its needs, guiding the 
voluntary associations as to the nature of the work that could be 
profitably undertaken, discovering to what extent public 
assistance was required, and finally serving as a gathering ground 
so that all authentic requirements could be ascertained and 
satisfied. The Adult Education Committees and Rural Com- 
munity Councils were firmly in the saddle. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN RURAL 
AREAS 


By ARTHUR Epis DEAN, Inspector of Schools under the 
Kent Education Commitiee 


THE adjustment of enterprises in Adult Education with the 
general educational activities of a Local Authority is a delicate 
business. There is always a danger that in Committee and 
Council discussions political considerations may distort the 
perspective. There is a further danger that official inter- 
ference may whittle away the essential thing, which is freedom 
and self-determination for tutor and students. Adventurers 
in education, in this as in other fields, find difficulty in accom- 
modating themselves to the necessary channels of official 
routine. The education officer, with his mind trained and 
disciplined along particular lines, is inclined to be impatient of 
undisciplined visionaries. The voluntary worker, on the other 
hand, is often without any very clearly defined objective and 
sometimes fails to appreciate the reality of financial limitations. 
Patience and imagination are needed on both sides. 

The seed of the Adult Education gospel falls upon ali sorts 
of ground, and many L.E.A.’s, finding it hard to maintain their 
necessary cultural undertakings, are apt to regard Adult 
Education as a plant better kept on the other side of the hedge. 
Some Authorities have risen to the view-point of the British 
Institute itself ; have indeed helped to establish it. There are 
others to whom Adult Education is still at best a dubious form 
of social insurance, to be grudgingly undertaken. To others 
again, it is a mere business of filling gaps which, in their view, 
ought not to exist at all if Elementary Education had done its 
job. Moreover, public opinion in the countryside is often the 
best part of a generation behind that of the town. In rural 
areas we find ourselves in a different, or at any rate in an older, 
world. Instead of the quick-witted independence of the town 
workers, their unwillingness to submit blindly to authority 
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and traditional doctrine, their keenness to probe into economic 
and social problems, their liking for abstract studies, we find a 
background of ancient tradition and definite class-grading— 
a habit of accepting patronage and spoon-feeding—a shyness 
in taking initiative—an unwillingness to “ give themselves 
away ’’—an inability through long disuse to face the usual 
forms of intellectual exertion—often an atmosphere of jealousy 
and suspicion and of general apathy, arising partly from sheer 
physical fatigue. 

Rural workers are financially poorer than those in the 
towns—a factor of importance, considering the relatively high 
cost of Further Education in country districts—and they are 
not yet educated to the idea of co-operation which has been 
developed in the town workers by Trade Union organizations. 
The villagers are reserved, unenterprising, unorganized, com- 
paratively inarticulate, very often badly housed in scattered 
dwellings. On the other hand, the countryman has fewer dis- 
tractions, and, once his interest is aroused, it is probably, 
within its limits, more persistent and profound than that of the 
town dweller, who has so many varied calls on his attention. 
Distance in itself has hitherto been one of the main obstacles ; 
but the wide spreading improvement of transport is altering 
this, and, where inter-village jealousy can be got over, it is now 
possible to bring about co-operation between groups of villages 
or the recognition of a small market town as the natural centre, 
educational as well as economic, for its surrounding area. It 
is certain that isolated efforts without collaboration either 
collapse through want of funds, or wither as individual enthu- 
siasm flags. As in the case of rural Library Schemes, the single 
parish has been found to be too small a unit for sustained adult 
educational efforts. 

A wider conception of the possibilities of Adult Education 
is slowly gaining ground in the countryside as well as elsewhere. 
Groups of people everywhere are responding to the cultural 
influence of music (especially choral singing), folk dancing, 
dramatic work (especially Shakespeare), and the many kinds 
of handicraft ; and there are possibilities, unrevealed as yet, 
in broadcasting. If all this is to develop as it should, its growth 
must be spontaneous, and its real life must be sustained, not 
from outside sources, but from the roots which it has struck 
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for itself in its own soil. The L.E.A. can foster, advise and 
assist ; but it cannot satisfactorily initiate or, perhaps, even 
directly organize this particular kind of educational develop- 
ment. 

We all recognize nowadays that an essential condition of 
healthy growth in Adult Education is that it should come from 
voluntary effort, and that voluntary agencies should be trusted, 
encouraged, and, as far as possible, let alone. Mistakes will be 
made, of course. Indeed, the Adult Education Committee 
have stated that “ English villages are strewn with the wrecks 
of admirably meant efforts to brighten or instruct the villager.” 
Difficulties in finding well qualified teachers no doubt account 
for much past failure, but it is clear that many attempts to form 
classes in rural districts have foundered through the provision 
of courses which were too advanced or required in the first 
instance too great a sustained effort. As far as village classes 
are concerned the prime quality to be looked for in a lecturer 
is simply the ability to keep his audience from going to sleep. 
A reasoned exposition of economic theory, adapted to keen- 
minded seekers after truth in an urban class, will fail utterly if 
repeated before an audience of countrymen who have laboured 
in the open air all day. Greater value and much more per- 
manent usefulness will usually be found in co-operative group 
efforts under local leadership. These may take any one, or 
more, of a variety of forms—study and discussion circles, Locai 
History investigations, the simpler forms of Regional Survey, 
Musical Societies (both choral and instrumental), Handicraft 
Guilds, Village Drama Clubs, Play Reading Groups, and so 
forth, according to the bent of the particular local enthusiasts 
who are prepared to devote time and trouble to them and to 
aim at securing the co-operation of the neighbourhood at large. 
One of the simplest and most effective ways, given suitable 
leadership, is the formation of a group of men and women 
who meet regularly to read plays, aloud and in parts. Such 
an enterprise makes only a small demand on equipment in the 
form of premises and accessories, or on people’s time and money. 
Modern plays by writers like Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Drink- 
water, and Masefield—still an unknown field of literature to 
many—are the best for the purpose. They give rise to all 
manner of social and human discussions, and enable those par- 
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ticipating to ‘‘ open out,” often in ways surprising even to them- 
selves. Play-reading may, or may not, lead on to the more 
ambitious and more strenuous enterprise of community play- 
acting. The only practical difficulty is the provision of books, 
and here the County Library and the Library of the British 
Drama League can be of great assistance in providing sets of 
copies. The Board of Education’s recent admirable report on 
“The Drama in Adult Education” gives much interesting 
detail. 

There is no explicit statutory obligation upon Local 
Authorities to make provision for Adult Education, though 
their duty in this respect is implicitly recognized in the require- 
ment made upon them by the 1918 Act to provide “ for the 
progressive development and comprehensive organization of 
education in respect of their area,’ and to submit a scheme 
showing how their duties and powers are to be performed and 
exercised. Some provision for the development or assistance 
of Adult Education will normally be included in any such 
scheme, and Section 5 (1) of the Act, now Section 15 (1) of the 
1g2r Act, makes it a statutory obligation on the L.E.A. to give 
effect to their scheme if and when it has been approved by the 
Board of Education. The Authority’s powers in this connec- 
tion were conferred by Section 2 of the 1902 Act, now Section 17 
of the Consolidated Act of 1921. Hitherto, organized provi- 
sion of Adult Education in rural areas has not been extensive, 
and on the non-vocational side has been meagre in the extreme. 
Yet it is certain that not only the need but the desire exists. 
It is the business of the various voluntary agencies to make it 
articulate. 

The practical problems of non-vocational Adult Education 
in a rural area, whether this is organized by a single individual, 
a group of individuals, or some voluntary educational body, 
are mainly to secure :— 


(x) A suitable instructor. 
(2) A suitable room. 
(3) Suitable books and other tools. 


In all of these, but particularly the last two, the L.E.A. 
can help. Perhaps the most valuable form of assistance which 
the L.E.A. can give in country districts, apart from actual 
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financial aid, is the provision of a suitable meeting place. This 
is generally the prime difficulty. Despite the impetus given 
by the ‘‘ War Memorial” period, not many villages possess a 
suitable hall available for all kinds of educational and recrea- 
tional uses, under communal control. Certainly very few are so 
fortunate as to be provided with a Village Institute, expressly 
designed as a centre for all forms of social activity in the com- 
munity, of the kind so admirably, if ideally, pictured in the 
final report of the Adult Education Committee (paras. 277 and 
279). Nor under existing conditions is early effect likely to 
be given to the proposal made in the Report for national pro- 
vision of Village Institutes by means of State grants-in-aid 
covering 90 per cent. of the cost. Even where halls of a sort 
exist, their use is often barred by private or sectional ownership, 
by restrictive covenants or by the high charges of hiring. 
Usually the only available meeting place is the village school, 
and to this, from the point of view of adult classes, there are 
grave objections. For a lecture or concert the seating accom- 
modation (generally long desks) is inadequate, awkward, and, 
except in schools where the modern table and chair furniture 
has been installed, difficult to move about. There is rarely a 
suitable stage or platform or any facilities for art and craft work. 
Still, as things are, the village school does provide a possible 
meeting place, and the L.E.A. should see that no hindrance is 
put in the way of an accredited voluntary organization which 
wishes to use the school for educational purposes. Such use 
may well be allowed free of charge, apart from any expense 
specially incurred for heat, lighting and cleaning ; and in the 
case of voluntary schools the Authority should, if necessary, 
exercise the right to use the schoolroom on three nights a week 
(Education Act, 1921, para. 29 (2) (e) ). 

The provision of books falls even more clearly within the 
province of the Local Education Authority. It should be 
possible to organize the collection of sets of class books, and 
even of sets of tools for Handicraft Classes, which could be 
issued on loan for the duration of a rural class ; and in connec- 
tion with the County Library, helped out by the Central Library 
for Students, there should be reference books and text books 
available for any student to borrow. 

The finance of Adult Education in rural areas is difficult 
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and complicated. The trend of recent regulations of the Board 
of Education has been in the direction of making the L.E.A. 
the recognized channel for the administration of public funds 
in this as in other forms of Higher Education. To an increasing 
extent Local Authorities are likely, in organizing the demand 
and supply of courses of instruction below the University extra- 
mural standard, to work through voluntary bodies like the 
W.E.A., and to assume financial responsibility for the salaries 
of teachers and for a certain amount of the organizing work 
involved. The W.E.A. district organization will submit for 
the approval of the Local Authority an annual programme of 
proposed work and an estimate of expenditure, will hand over 
the class fees to the L.E.A., and arrange for the payment of the 
teachers at approved scale rates. Except for Tutorial Class 
grants, which will continue to be payable under the Adult 
Education Regulations, the W.E.A. will, where the Local 
Authority has assumed financial responsibility, receive the 
whole of its public assistance from that source, and the 
Authority’s expenditure in that respect will be eligible in full 
for the Higher Education grant. The amount of assistance forth- 
coming will depend on the commitments and temper of the 
Local Authority, and on the amount of influence which the 
W.E.A. can assert in its councils and over public opinion in 
general. All this will inevitably involve closer official control 
and the cutting-out of weak classes, unless these can be main- 
tained on a voluntary basis or in some other way. Financial 
support from the members themselves, and from other voluntary 
sources, will still be needed for auxiliary social activities like 
Week-end Camps. A balance of considerations is necessary 
here. A disproportionate amount of assistance from public 
funds would dry up the sources of voluntary support and lead 
to a decline in local enthusiasm. On the other hand private 
munificence might lead to a preponderance of local control on 
the part of the wealthier people in the neighbourhood, and tend 
to keep out the very students whom it is most desirable to 
attract. The root of the matter is that the adult students them- 
selves should always feel that they alone, or at least they prin- 
cipally, are in the position to call the piper’s tune. 

Women’s Institute work during the last few years has made 
notable progress, and the movement may be regarded as well 
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established, though so far its educational side has hardly 
reached the stage of serious, systematic, and progressive work. 
Like the W.E.A., Women’s Institutes should have full freedom 
to experiment in variety of interests, but this ought to lead 
to an informed demand for steady and systematic study, which 
it would be the business of an L.E.A. directly or indirectly to 
supply. Hitherto definite class work, apart from Handicraft, 
has scarcely been attempted. Nevertheless, the quality of the 
work in general is improving. Those responsible for the con- 
duct of the Women’s Institutes are learning all the time, and 
the administration is tending, healthily enough, to be partially 
decentralized into smaller groups of villages. In any case a 
great deal is being done for the women of all ages, whereas the 
younger men of the countryside, particularly those who in the 
days of their early manhood were away at the War, are many 
of them lamentably uneducated, lacking in technical skill or 
in any form of developed interest, except perhaps in sport. 
It is a question whether, at no distant time, the women of the 
countryside will not, to a great extent, achieve social domination 
over their men-folk, simply by reason of their superior in- 
tellectual interests on the non-vocational side, and their greater 
self-respect through the intelligent use of leisure. 

It is not possible to discuss here the work of other volun- 
tary agencies, like the Y.M.C.A., the Village Clubs Association, 
and the Adult School ; but it must be always kept in mind that 
Adult Education, with its strong social emphasis, is a bigger 
thing than can ever be confined within an official scheme. It 
assumes, of course, a wide variety of forms—Horticultural and 
Bee-Keeping Societies, Cricket and Football Clubs, Flower 
Shows and Handicraft Exhibitions, Mothers’ Meetings, Con- 
certs, Folk Dancing, Dramatic Societies, Rural Libraries, and 
so forth—as well as systematic study, craft and lecture courses, 
agricultural and other classes of a technical nature. It touches 
the activities of a Local Education Authority in all kinds of 
ways and the greater the number of points of contact and the 
wider the range of interest represented, the better. We are not 
here concerned with systematic pedagogy, but with helping to 
provide responsible citizens with what they themselves desire 
and ask for. In pooling ideas and resources, and in making 
the best use of the potential teaching strength of the country- 
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side—e.g., in providing a panel of available instructors and in 
arranging for the sharing of expenses of transport—the new 
Rural Community Councils are proving of great value. One 
of their most useful functions lies simply in publicity—in making 
widely known the attractive opportunities which actually 
exist. 

Life is wider than routine, and in every normally con- 
stituted man and woman, who has not been soured by drudgery 
and privation or inflated with too easy success, there exists, 
however shy and deeply hidden it may be, a natural thirst for 
knowledge for its own sake. This obscure and intimate desire 
is much too coy to come forth readily to the whistle of official 
authority. The preliminary missionary effort must be done 
by voluntary agencies and indeed by individuals, but it is well 
that the voluntary workers should know that the sympathy 
and the material support of the L.E.A. are available for them 
when they have explored the ground and blazed the trail. 

There is no royal road to rural enlightenment, and 
England’s Green and Pleasant Land makes disturbing read- 
ing. The advance is laborious, and however much we may 
disparage it in theory the element of patronage must remain in 
rural organizations for some time yet. Ultimately, the root of 
the problem of Adult Education in the countryside may be 
traced back to the village school. Improved financial prospects 
for country teachers are gradually bringing about the appoint- 
ment in village schools of men and women of imagination with 
2 vision extending beyond the routine and rudimentary teach- 
ing of a few subjects. Children now stay at school a year or 
two years longer than formerly, and the right kind of village 
schoolmaster, once he has broken down the crusted layers of 
traditional prejudice and indifference, has now an incom- 
parably better chance of implanting in his pupils the seeds of 
humane interest, and of awakening them to the wonders and 
the beauties and the responsibilities of life. Here at least, at a 
far remove, the L.E.A. has a definite function in preparing the 
seed bed for the Adult Education of the next generation. A 
Local Authority can see to it that the right people are placed 
in the village schools and can resist the disastrous doctrine that 
inferior and ill-paid teachers are good enough to shape the 
destiny of the country child. The raising of the school leaving 
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age is having its effect. The majority of villagers have hitherto 
had such a rudimentary and barren schooling themselves that 
there is often nothing in their mental equipment to which any 
interest in later educational facilities can readily join on. A 
better conceived village school, in touch with the real life of its 
neighbourhood and sympathetically supported by the com- 
munity as a whole, may be the most important agent in 
developing the intellectual and social life of the village; and 
it should develop in its pupils some definite broad interests 
which later on will give shape and direction to that instinctive 
desire for knowledge which exists in every human being. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EXTRA-MURAL 
WORK OF UNIVERSITIES 


By R. S. LAMBERT, Staff Tutor for Tutorial Classes in the 
University of London, and Editor of “‘ The Highway” 


It can be safely said that every year that passes shows a 
growing recognition by our Universities of the importance of 
their extra-mural work. The Tutorial Class movement has 
passed beyond its purely experimental stage, and the Extension 
movement is in some places taking a new vigour. Accordingly, 
it is likely that we are entering on a period of co-ordination and 
organization of their extra-mural work by the Universities upon 
some more or less settled plan. During the experimental 
period great diversity in methods of organization has naturally 
prevailed. In some centres Tutorial Class work grew up under 
the shadow of Extension work, and has been to some extent 
subordinated to it ; in others, where the Extension movement 
had more or less died out Tutorial Class work took its place ; 
in others, again, the two movements work side by side. The 
status, powers, activities, and even composition of the Joint 
Committees for Tutorial Classes vary considerably from place 
to place. Usually, the work of organization and administration 
has been entrusted to the Workers’ Educational Association ; 


but there are important exceptions, where the Joint Committee 


undertakes some of this work through officials of its own. The 
varieties of classes provided and the kind of tutors employed 
also present local differences. 

It is to be hoped that the Tutorial Class movement, at any 
rate, will never become stereotyped in its organization, and 
that there will always be room for experiment. But the work 
is growing so fast that one must expect to find a tendency to 
systematize and establish a regular system of control, and to 
relate the extra-mural work to the rest of the work of the Uni- 
versity. It is not a question of the Tutorial Classes alone any 
longer. There is a prospect that Joint Committees may in the 
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future undertake responsibilities for other kinds of classes 
recognized under the Adult Education Regulations of 1924, e.g. 
one-year courses; while the new type of grant-earning Extension 
course is bound somewhat to blur the lines drawn between the 
old type of Extension work and Tutorial Class work. It is high 
time, therefore, to consider what is the best form of co- 
ordination and control of extra-mural work. The Association 
of Tutorial Class Tutors, at its recent Conference in May 1926, 
discussed the question in detail, and some of the points which 
emerged are certainly worth considering. 

Taking a glance at the progress being made at various 
centres, for instance, Bristol, Liverpool, Nottingham, etc., we 
see that the first problem which arises is, how far the extra- 
mural work ought to be assimilated to the rest of the University’s 
work. It is possible, as at Nottingham, to set up an Adult 
Education Department, which is on all fours with other depart- 
ments of the University. Or, as at Bristol, the University may 
concentrate on performing principally certain functions in adult 
education, such as supplying the highest type of teaching, main- 
taining standards of class work, and safeguarding freedom of 
teaching ; whilst, outside this, it may aim at building up con- 
sultative relations with all the interests concerned with the 
demand for education, in order to keep the voluntary stimulus 
active. The position of the voluntary body, e.g. the W.E.A., is 
all important. Its health, activity, and share in the control 
are essential if the Tutorial Class movement is to remain con- 
cerned with real working-class education. But the W.E.A. is 
not closely concerned with the Extension movement, and when 
the co-ordination of Extension and Tutorial Class work is under- 
taken, its position needs to be carefully safeguarded. The 
setting up of two co-equal committees, for Extension work and 
for Tutorial Class work, with provision for joint meetings as a 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies, should preserve the W.E.A. share 
of control over the Tutorial Class work, so long as it is possible 
to separate the work done by the two committees. 

But it may be borne in mind that Extension work in general 
is much more like the internal work of the University than 
Tutorial Class work. The W.E.A. shares in the control of the 
latter not merely to preserve the voluntary initiative and interest 
of the working-class students, but also to insist upon the special 
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methods of teaching and organizing required to make these 
classes successful. Many academic representatives on Joint 
Committees cannot, if they are without actual experience of 
Tutorial Class teaching themselves, understand all that is involved 
in the work. Some never see a Tutorial Class actually at work, 
and have no contact with the tutors taking these classes. Not 
that the W.E.A. representatives on Joint Committees are always 
satisfactory in this respect; sometimes the labour side of a 
Joint Committee is weak, unrepresentative of students in classes, 
and unable to play its part in keeping the University side in 
touch with realities. This is one of the reasons which seem to 
make it desirable that those actually engaged in the teaching 
work should be represented on the Joint Committee. 

By this time the technique of the Tutorial Class and other 
similar teaching is fairly well understood, and something like a 
tradition of method has been created. There exists now a 
body of tutors, not large and still inadequately recruited, but 
more or less permanently engaged in the work as a profession. 
Most Joint Committees have seen the wisdom of employing one 
or more full-time tutors in connection with the work, and also 
of encouraging all tutors of Tutorial Classes to meet together 
frequently, discuss problems of teaching and organization, and 
formulate their views on these questions. At Nottingham the 
tutors have been formed into a Board of Studies definitely con- 
stituted to give advice on all teaching matters ; a proposal for 
the same sort of thing has been put forward in London. At 
Birmingham the Joint Committee has been so mocelled as to 
provide for the appointment among the University representa- 
tives of one representative of the tutors. This seems to me to 
be a useful step, which ought to be extended elsewhere. The 
University representatives, if drawn wholly from the internal 
teaching staff, do not really represent the teaching point of view 
in regard to the external work. It may happen that a member 
of the University internal staff chosen to sit on the Joint Com- 
mittee may also be a Tutorial Class tutor, and so may informally 
represent this aspect of teaching ; but this is leaving the matter 
to chance. 

The same principle which is recognized as applying to the 
internal work should also apply to the external, i.e., that those 
engaged in the teaching should share in the responsibility for, 
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and control of, the work. This does not necessarily mean that 
the external work should be erected into a formal ‘‘ department ” 
of the University, and assimilated to its other departments, for 
this might impair the vitality and initiative of the W.E.A. All 
I suggest is that institutions analogous to those prevailing in the 
internal department should, in so far as feasible, be set up in the 
external work. These might take the forms (a) of a Board of 
Studies, analogous to a Faculty, (b) of representation of the 
tutors on Joint Committees. 

Where, as in some cases, the co-ordination brings about 
the need for the appointment of a ‘‘ Director of Studies,’’ or some 
similar official, fresh problems are raised. The Tutorial Class 
tutors are anxious that such appointments shall be made from 
persons who are experienced in Tutorial Class teaching. It 
would be a mistake to set in charge of the work either a purely 
administrative official, or someone primarily interested in Exten- 
sion work, or a member of the internal teaching staff not con- 
nected with the Tutorial Class tutors in the movement: this 
difficulty can easily be avoided. 

In conclusion, the principal danger which the growth of 
University interest in extra-mural work has to face is the possi- 
bility of giving too academic or too official a colour to that part 
of Adult Education which is properly called working-class educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Workers’ Education” cannot be merged altogether in 
general “‘ Adult Education ” ; its special characteristics must be 
preserved. And I submit that the best way to do this is to keep 
strong the vitalizing influence of the W.E.A., and to give a 
greater measure of responsibility and control to those actually 
engaged in the teaching work. 


we 


GRIFFITH JONES 


By F. A. CAVENAGH, Professor of Education, University 
College of Swansea 


THE name of Griffith Jones is familiar to students of education 
as the originator of a system of circulating schools in Wales, which 
in the course of twenty-five years contained an aggregate number 
of 158,000 scholars. But detailed and accurate information about 
the man and his work is difficult to obtain ; and as a large propor- 
tion of his scholars were adult, it seems appropriate to attempt 
a fuller account of Griffith Jones in this journal. 

So far as his life is concerned, the sources are meagre. 

The earliest biography is a sixpenny pamphlet published in 
1762: “ A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Reverend and 
Pious Mr. Griffith Jones, late Rector of Llanddowror in Carmarthen- 
shire ; The First Projector and Conductor of the Welch Circulating 
Schools throughout the Principality of Wales.” This is reprinted, 
almost verbatim, in The Gospel Magazine (July—August, 1777) 
over the signature “H. P., Sarum”; i.¢., in all probability 
H. Philipps, who had been “a master for some years to these 
schools in three different counties.” It is unfortunate that the 
writer, instead of using his personal knowledge of Griffith Jones, 
fills twenty out of twenty-four pages with unctuous and 
indiscriminate encomium of his sanctity. This incredible sketch 
has been copied by all subsequent biographers *—unpardonably, 
since they possessed, but deliberately ignored, contemporary 
evidence of a very different colour. In 1752 there appeared 
“Some Account of the Welch Charity Schools,” by the Rev. John 
Evans, of Eglwys Cymmin. This work is admittedly an attack, 
indeed a malicious and often untruthful attack; but it is im- 
possible to suppose that the clergyman of a neighbouring parish 
would have dared to put his name to what was nothing but a 


' bundle of lies—lies, many of which could have been exposed by 


numerous witnesses. No honest biographer can neglect this 
* Except the Rev. D. Ambrose Jones. 
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pamphlet ; on the contrary, he will rejoice at finding some signs 
of human weakness in his hero. 

For the rest, we have stray references, ¢.g., in the files of the 
S.P.C.K., and in the letters of Howel Harries and the Morisiaid ; 
there is likewise the Marwnad of Williams Pantycelyn—for what 
it is worth. 

The huge corpus of Griffith Jones’s own writings are singularly 
disappointing for our purpose. It is unlikely that his theological 
works contain anything about himself; but this must remain 
conjectural, since it is doubtful whether any living person has 
read them. But the prefaces to the twenty odd numbers of Welch 
Piety do tell us something of the man; it is true the pearls are 
hidden under a mass of dreary moralizing; but for all that, 
every word of them must be read. On the other hand, the letters 
to Madam Bevan, where one really would expect to find interest, 
are lamentably religious. The pious editor who (in 1832) gave to 
the world ninety-four of the 174 letters extant, carefully excised 
every slightest personal touch—so that the volume might contain 
nothing but a complete course in divinity. He would certainly 
have found favour with Griffith Jones; but it was not fair 
dealing with posterity. The Rev. H. M. Jones has gone over the 
originals, and has published extracts from the omitted portions 
(Trans. Carmarthenshire Antig. Soc., Parts 38, 39); they are 
certainly some help. But when all is said and done there is no 
means of forming a real judgment on the man himself—there is 
no contemporary portrait, either in words or in paint. He must 
remain a mysterious figure, forceful, successful, and to that 
extent admirable ; but unsatisfying to the seeker after truth. 


I. 


Griffith John, or Jones (to use the later and better-known 
form of the family name), was the fourth son of John ap Griffith, 
Cilrhedyn, and Elinor John, his wife. Lieut.-Colonel G. Tucker 
Thomas * has not only traced his ancestry back to the 11th century 
but has proved almost certainly that he was born, not in Cilrhedyn, 
but in the neighbouring parish of Penboyr—a° mountainous 
district on the borders of Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire. 

* See “‘ A Short Study in Welsh Genealogy,” in Arch. Cambr., December, 


1923—an article from which most of the facts embodied in this paragraph have 
been taken. 
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The year of his birth was 1683, but the month is unknown ; 
he was baptized in Cilrhedyn Church on 1st May, 1684,* two 
months after his father’s death. The assertion f that his parents 
were nonconformists depends less on evidence than on the 
wishes of his biographers ; for it enabled the dissenters to claim 
him as originally their own, and their opponents to excuse his 
undoubted leanings towards Methodism as the result of an heredi- 
tary taint. The Rev. John Evans is discreetly non-committal ; 
“of Christian parents,” he writes, “ but of what Denomination 
or Party, it is hard to say.” It is true that his father, in the 
fashion of the day, left 4s. to the cathedral church of St. David's 
and 2s. to the church at Cilrhedyn ; but this munificence cannot 
be held to prove adherence to the Established Church. 

We have no certain knowledge of Griffith Jones’s boyhood. 
Philipps in his Sketch contents himself by declaring that 


“a Thirst for Learning, joined with good natural Parts, discovered 
itself in him very early, by his frequent Application to Study when he 
was very young.” 


John Evans is more explicit. 


“In his Youth he was very wild, if not very wicked, and his parti- 
cular Aversion to his Books and his School, gave his Father great 
Heartburnings, but no Hope: But calling to mind the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, he collected thence some Hints for sending his Son 
Griffith to Herd, not his Swine, but his Sheep ; in hopes that the cold 
bleak Mountains of Ltlrhedyn t would soon bring the Youth to reflect, 
that there was better Living at his Father’s House, if he would return 
to his Obedience ; and that it was warmer being at School, if he would 
submit to go to it. Here the Cold drove him to a Shelter, where he 
had no sooner laid himself down, but lo! a deep Sleep from the Lord fell 
upon him ; and the Angel of the Lord came unto him, raised him up, 
and carried him into Heaven : And having showed him all the Joys and 
Happiness there, laid up in store for the Saints, the same Angel carried 
him down into Hell; and having discovered unto him all the Secrets 
of that Kingdom of Darkness, he conveyed him back again, and laid him 


* “The Revd. Mr. Griffith Jones (the worthy, pious, charitable and faithful 
Rector of this par: for 45 years, Minister of Llandiloe Abercowin for 50 yr.) 
was buried April 11th. N.B. He was christened at Killrhedyn Church, May 
day, 1684, ordained Deacon Septr. 19th, 1708—ordained Priest tr. 25. 
1709—preferred to Llandiloe July 3 «711—preferred to Landowror July 27. 
1716 died Apl. 8 1761 aged 77.” Llanddowror Parish Register, 1761. 

t E.g., inthe D.N.B. Cf. a pamphlet by T. L. (i.e., Thomas Levi, Aberyst- 
wyth), published by the R.T.S. in 1883. 

: Fhroughout this pamphlet L takes the place of Cin certain names. I have 
preserved the original spelling. 
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down where he had found him, under the Hedge in Lilrhedyn: But 
not without first acquainting him by the Way, that it was one of the 
everlasting Decrees of the Almighty, whereby he had disposed of every 
thing, from the Foundation of the World, that Mr. Griffith Jones was 
to be a chosen Vessel to bear his Name, a peculiar Instrument for rescuing 
many Souls, that were now far gone on their way to that Place of 
Torment ; and to fetch them back to that Bliss and Glory, which no 
Eye but Mr. Jones’s had seen since St. Paui’s. 

This Account (particularly that part of it, where so many Permone 
were said to be on their way to Destruction) made such a strong 
Impression on the Lad, that it awaked him out of his Trance: And 
being now so wonderfully called to be a Shepherd of Men, he stayed not 
to look after his Father’s Sheep, of which he had not one before him ; 
but made hast home, to tell his Father his Vision. . . . 

From this Time the Father began to entertain great Hopes of his 
Son Griffith, he sent him to School, where he had not continued long, 
before the Thoughts of what the Angel had told him of the People being 
far gone on the broad Way to Destruction, put him upon making Haste 
to overtake them, and making a Push for Episcopal Ordination for that 
purpose.” 


So far the Rev. John Evans. Now it is always dangerous 
to sift evidence—to accept one statement, and refuse another. 
The references to Griffith Jones’s father are palpably absurd ; 
yet must all the rest fall with them? Prof. W. J. Gruffydd* 
has argued the importance of this heavenly vision in the career 
of Griffith Jones And it may well be believed that he saw some 
hallucination. We have other evidence of his neurotic nature. 
He suffered from asthma—often a neurotic disorder; he was 
moody—subject to fits of depression—felt best both in body and 
mind on Sundays, when it was essential for him to be most 
vigorous. The saintly type, whether Socrates or St. Joan, is 
always the prey of hallucinations; it is no degradation to 
Griffith Jones to suppose that this vision became the driving-force 
of his life. Most certainly he needed to tap the “ unconscious” 
energy in order to create some system out of chaos, to work 
through years of feeble health against apathy and virulent 
opposition. 

Less important (though possibly true) is John Evans’s state- 
ment that : 

“The Trade to which he served the longest Apprenticeship, was 


that of a Turner of Wooden Dishes, at which a Parishioner of his assures 
me, that he has often seen him Work in his Master’s Shop at Lwm-Lych, 


* See Y Lienor, II. 3 (Hydref, 1923). 
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which, I think, is in the Parish where he was born; and that he 
exercised this Trade, for his Pleasure and Diversion, at Landowror, 
since he was Rector there.” 


Presumably he turned wood before he herded sheep; but 
many a rustic has done odd jobs before finding his life’s vocation. 


“ After he had spent some Time at a Country School [continues 
the Sketch] his Mother put him under the Care of an eminent Classic 
Scholar, who taught a Grammar School at Carmarthen. Mr. Jones 
made great proficiency in the Latin and Greek Languages, and other 
Branches of Learning, though he laboured at that Time under the great 
Disadvantage of a very weak Constitution of Body.” 


Nothing, it may be remarked, in his writings suggests any 
real scholarship. ‘If any one,” shrewdly observes John Evans, 
“reflected on his Education, he insisted upon it, that there was 
nothing learnt at our Universities, but Drinking and Smoaking.” 
This was doubtless true of the period ; but it is plain that the 
grapes were sour. Still, there were compensations. 


“ He had a very serious Turn of Mind from his Youth up ”’ [needless 
to say, the quotation is from the Sketch] ; ‘‘ and was often observed to 
retire from those Pleasures and Amusements which engage Mankind, 
especially in their younger Years. The Pleasures of Religion, and the 
Satisfaction arising from the unbounded ravishing Prospects of a 
blisful Immortality, sweetly engaged his Thoughts, which are lost to 
the Mind that is ever in a Croud.” 


In modern language, he displayed introvert tendencies. 
We have no means of knowing how long he stayed at 
Carmarthen Grammar School. According to John Evans, 


“Nathanael Morgan, late of the County Burrow of Carmarthen, 
Esq ; to whom Mr. Jones then applied for his Interest with the Bishop, 
as being the Publick Register, and the Bishop’s also, took upon him to 
examine Mr. Jones in some easy Latin Book ; and advised him to have 
Patience for two or three Years longer, for that it would require no less 
Time to qualify him for Holy Orders. Whether he offered himself to 
the Bishop at this Time I know not; that he offered himself many 
Times since without success Mr. Morgan assured me.” 


The only recorded fact is that 


“he received Deacon’s Orders from the Right Reverend and very 
Learned Bishop Bull,* on September 19, 1708 ; and was ordained Priest 


* George Bull (1634-1710), who became bishop of St. David’s in 1705. He 
was evidently one of the best English bishops of Wales, but (to quote the Diocesan 
History) ‘‘ already beyond three score and ten years of age, and in such a failing 
state of health as to incapacitate him for the efficient discharge of his duties.” 
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at Abermarlais Chapel, September 25, 1709, by the same worthy 
Prelate ; of whom Mr. Jones always spoke with an Air of the highest 
Esteem ; and from whom he received some Advices and Counsels that 
were always recent in his Mind ”’ (Sketch, p. 4). 


It is uncertain whether his first curacy was in his own home, 
Cilrhedyn ; this is at least implied by John Evans. Much more 
important is the fact that he soon became curate of Laugharne, 
for he now entered the district round the mouth of the Taf, where 
he was to spend the remainder of his life. Llandilo Abercywyn, 
and Llanddowror; Laugharne,* the home of Mrs. Bevan; 
Eglwys Cymmin, the seat of his greatest enemy ; all these lie 
within a few miles of each other. It is probable that he now 
first met one who was to determine his whole career—Sir John 
Philipps, Bart., of Picton Castle. The introduction has been 
usually ascribed to Thomas Philipps, vicar of Laugharne, who is 
described ¢ as the son of Sir John; but as the baronet was not 
married until December, 1697, we must hope that the story is 
untrue. 

At any rate the first reference to Griffith Jones in Sir John’s 
correspondence occurs after he obtained the living of Llandilo 
Abercywyn in 1711. In a letter to the S.P.C.K.,¢ dated 24th 
October, 1712, he writes :— 


“That ther’s a very worthy Clergyman in Carmarthensh* whose 
name is Jones that has lately discover’d an inclination to goe to 
Tranquebar, and for that end is desirous to acq‘ himself with the 
Portuguese Language and would gladly receive a Portuguese Gram" 
if it can be procur’d.”’ 


A month later (zoth November) he writes :— 


“ That he had communicated the Society’s proposal to Mr. Jones 
for going as a Schoolmaster to the East Indies. That he was under 
some tyes by the affect"s of the people where he is, however that he 
w* consider of it and by the latter end of this month make his answer.” 


And again on 13th December :— 


“That Mr. Jones is inclin’d to imbrace the Society’s proposal of 
going to Madras, but will not declare himself absolutely determin’d 
before he has been in London, not to make the best terms for himself 


* Nowadays best known from its vicinity to Pendine sands, where motorists 
establish world’s records. 

+ By the Rev. David Jones: Life and Times of Griffith Jones, p. 65. 

¢ It was the parent Society that offered Griffith Jones this work; not its 
offshoot, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (as is often stated). 
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(wherein he is altogether passive) but to be furnish’d with the properest 
means to fit him for so great a Trust. That he has already made 
considerable progress in the Spanish Language w will facilitate his 
understanding the Portuguese. That when he goes, he shall desire 
some part of what the Society allows him may be paid to his mother, 
who is very tender of him, and yet willingly resigns him up to the hand 
of Providence.” 


However, in spite of urgent solicitation and much heart- 
burning, Griffith Jones eventually decided otherwise. In May, 
1713, he writes to the Society “‘ That for his own part he confesses 
himself more wanting to be fedd, than qualify’d to feed other 
people, and that besides much tribulation he has few other 
marks of being in favour with God. That ’tis not the belief 
of his unmeetness and insufficiency only which hinders him from 
resolving upon the Mission to Malabar, but likewise, the extreamly 
miserable blindness of his own country ; but that as to this, he 
shall resign himself to the Will and Providence of God. He 
proposes very speedily to set out for London the shortest and most 
convenient way as he shall be advis’d in order to wait upon the 
Society.” (It was, by the way, presumably on this visit that he 
preached before Queen Anne—if Williams, Pantycelyn is to be 
credited : 


Clywodd hithau rym ei ddoniau, 
Freiniol ardderchocaf Anne ; 


but the hymnist’s other statement 


Fe gadd Scotland oer ei wrandaw, 
Draw yn eitha ’r gogledd dir, 


seems far less credible.) 

In October he still ‘ patiently waits the direction of 
Providence”’ ; by the next month (22nd November, 1713), his 
patience is rewarded, for he can now definitely announce : 

“ That as to y® invitation of going to the Indies as a Missionary, 
he thinks himself obliged to decline it upon the prospect he has of 
doing more service to religion in his Native Country that he can pro 
to do abroad.” 


Although these negotiations turned out fruitless, they must 
have had a profound effect on Griffith Jones. The obscure 
country parson, who can hardly have been outside the counties 
of Pembroke and Carmarthen, is taken up by the wealthy and 
most influential Sir John Philipps, he corresponds not only with 
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the S.P.C.K., but with foreign clergy, Patrick Cockburn, Minister 
of the English Church at Amsterdam; Béhme, Chaplain of 
Prince George of Denmark; perhaps with A. H. Francke of 
Halle, who also was interested in the mission.* He visits 
London, and (it may be) preaches before the Queen. It speaks 
highly for the man that his head was not turned by all this 
attention ; his opponents doubtless would say that it was. For 
in the next year (1714) we find him arraigned in the Bishop’s 
Court for irregularities due to his zeal in preaching. Of this 
trial we have two accounts. John Evans writes :— 


“ The Clergy, after long Suffering, were at length exasperated ; 
They made their Bishop acquainted with the Man, and with his 
Manners ; They cited Him into the Bishop’s Court; from whence 
his obstinate persisting in his former Course, would not suffer him to 
get out for 20 Years and upwards, if my Information be right: I can 
only say, of my own Knowledge, that He was for a considerable Term 
of Time prosecuted for such his Irregularities in that Court; during 
which Time, I have myself often stood to hear his Trials, when a 
Youth in Carmarthen School.” 


And he goes on to give a most circumstantial account of a 
trial before “‘ the Rev. Mr. David Havard, sometime Chaplain to 
Bishop Bull . . . and at that Time Surrogate of that Court at 
Carmarthen,” which, if true, convicts Griffith Jones of “‘ ridiculous 
Prevarication, and something worse if it had its proper Name” 
in his way of getting leave to preach in the parishes of other 


clergy. 
On the other hand, Sir John Philipps writes (letter to the 


S.P.C.K., 9th October, 1714) :— 


“That Mr. Jones of Laugharne has lately undergone a Sort of 
Tryal before the Bishop of St. David’s at Carmarthen, where several 
of the clergy appear’d against him, whose principal accusation was his 
neglecting of his own Cure, and intruding himself into the Churches 
of other Ministers without their leave, the contrary whereof was 
manifestly prov’d, viz., that he never preach’d in any other place 
without being invited either by y° Incumbent, Curate, or some of y* 
best inhabitants of the Parish. That he had indeed preach’d twice 
or thrice without y* walls of y° Church, the reason of w“ .was because 
the church was not large enough to contain y* hearers, which sometimes 
amounted to 3 or 4,000 people. That his defence was so clear and 


* I have little doubt that the title of Griffith Jones’s yearly report, Welch 
Piety, was imitated from Francke’s Pietas Hallensis—a work which had been 
translated and printed in London (1705). 
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satisfying that the Bp declar’d he was willing Mr. Jones should 
preach anywhere, having an invitation from the Mint of y* place.” 


Both accounts are clearly biased, and it is hard to form an 
opinion. Probably Griffith Jones was guilty of some breach of 
professional etiquette, and John Evans obviously makes the 
most of it. 

But the affair is interesting only as showing the energy of 
the man; already he was not content with the duties of his 
parish, but must seek a wider sphere. It was this quality 
which later caused him to embark on the great scheme of the 
Circulating Schools. Incidentally it suggests that his preaching 
had made some stir ; and we have evidence as to his extraordinary 
gifts. After making allowance for the bombastic piety of the 
language, the following passage from the Sketch undoubtedly 
describes a most effective, if emotional, preacher :— 


“ His Pulpit Accomplishments were so very uncommon, that it is 
exceeding difficult to describe them.—lIn reading divine Service he was 
devout without Affectation .... When he came into the Pulpit, 
it was with Reverence and holy Fear.—His Attitude was erect, natural 
and becoming.—His Prayer was fervent.—He had an unassuming 
Solemnity and Seriousness in his Face, sweetened with all the Meekness 
of Charity and Love. The Fire of Zeal, chastened with Modesty, 
kindled in his Eyes.—His Mind was full-fraught with the Idea of his 
Subject ; yet not forgetful of the Presence of his Auditory, or the 
Respect due to them. His Pronunciation and Manner of Speaking 
in the Beginning was tranquil and easy.—In the Explication of his 
Text, or any divine Truth, he had a peculiar Air of Familiarity, some- 
thing resembling Conversation ; unless where he had occasion to relate 
Events, or touch on those Circumstances that were interesting or 
moving.—As he advanced, his Subject fired him moreandmore. How 
spirited was his utterance! His Hearers could feel their Blood thrill 
within them. One could plainly see the various Passions he would 
inspire by turns rising in his own Breast, and working from the very 
Depth of his Heart.—One while he glowed with ardent Love to his 
Fellow-Creatures, anon he flamed with a just Indignation at the 
Enemies of their Souls. Again he swelled with a holy Disdain at the 
Turpitude of Sin, then melted with Grief and Fear lest some of his 
Hearers should neglect their Day of Grace, and thereby perish eternally. 
Every Feature, Nerve and Part about him were intensely animated.— 
One while his Eyes were effusing the soft Radiance of Compassion 
towards his Hearers, presently after piercing severely into the Sinner’s 
Bosom, or saddened with Sorrow at human Misery, or burning with 
Indignation at human Folly. “His Face (as Milton says) was the 
Mirror of his Mind.” —Add to this his significant Gestures, which always 
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suited themselves to the Passions he would express, whether Admira- 
tion, Aversion, Joy, Sorrow, Surprise, Pity, Indignation, etc. .... 
In refuting, remonstrating and reproving, he assumed the Tone of 
Conviction and Authority ; but when he came to the Application, he 
entered upon it with a solemn Pause. He seemed to summon up all 
his remaining Force; he gave way to a superior Burst of religious 
Vehemence and, like a flaming Meteor, did bear down all before him.— 
His Voice broke Silence, and proceeded with a sort of dignified Pomp.— 
Every Word was like a fresh Attack, and carried with it a sort of 
triumphant Accent.—No wonder that his Hearers wept, when the 
Preacher himself burst into Tears.—No wonder that he was so successful 
in the Conversion of Sinners, when it was the divine Spirit that made 
the Word effectual—By his Preaching the Drunkards became sober ; 
the Sabbath-breakers were reformed ; the Prayerless cried for Mercy 
and Forgiveness ; and the Ignorant were solicitously concerned for an 
Interest in the divine Redeemer.” 


The quotation is by no means complete, but is doubtless 
sufficient for the reader. It certainly reads like a description 
of the Awyl; yet one of his biographers * denies that Griffith 
Jones employed that technique in his preaching. 

In connection with the trial, one story told by John Evans 
is too amusing to be omitted. He relates that, as a result of the 
scandal, “‘ His Congregations at Landowror and Landilo grew 
thin ; and himself grew out of Credit and out of Countenance.”’ 
He had, therefore, to try “‘ Stratagems to replenish his Churches.” 
One was to give a dole of bread to those who would attend once 
a month and learn a text of scripture; but when this plan 
lost its novelty, he had to devise something more sensational. 


“ The Story of his Journey to Heaven and Hell was now too stale 
for the Purpose ; a mew one must therefore be forged ; and in a very 
short Time out came the following. 


“ As Mr. Griffith Jones was returning Home, on Horseback, from 
a Visit to his Father, or to those of his Father’s House, of a very dark 
night, in a hollow, deep, narrow Lane, the Devil mounts behind him : 
Mr. Jones, nothing terrified, asks who is there? Devil—Thy deadly 
Enemy, as thou art mine, the Devil. Griffith Jones—What is thy 
Business with me? Devil—To tear thee to pieces with these Claws ; 
throwing his Arms at the same Instant over Mr. Jones’s Shoulders, 
and shewing him his Claws; which, the Story says, were not unlike 
the Griffin’s Claws, but much longer, and more crooked; and by so 
much the better fitted both to seize and to retain his Prey. From hence 
was taken Occasion always, in relating this Story, to expatiate on the 
great and almost insuperable Difficulty of getting out of the Devil’s 


* Rev. John Morgan: Four Biographical Sketches (1892), p. 133. 
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Clutches. And yet, as difficult as this was represented to be, the Story 
ends with the Devil’s horrible Complaint against Mr. Jones ; for having 
rescued, out of these very Clutches, many a Soul, which the Devil had 
long before reckoned as his own, past all Redemption: And with a 
Declaration, that he was afraid of no other Mimster of the Church of 
England, but of Mr. Jones.” 


To return, however, to more certain facts. On 27th July, 
1716, Griffith Jones was preferred to the Rectory of Llanddowror 
by Sir John Philipps. “ This Living” (the Sketch is careful to 
add) ‘‘ was given him by Sir John intirely upon the account of his 
Learning and Piety, without Solicitations from Mr. Jones or any 
of his Friends.” Even at that date, canvassing seems to have 
been not unknown in Wales. Four years later Griffith Jones 
married Margaret, Sir John’s sister. ‘“‘ We have no means of 
knowing anything of her character or disposition,” writes the 
Rev. David Jones; “but it is natural to conclude that she 
shared the views of her brother and her husband.” Yet there 
is at least negative evidence that she did not.* There is not a 
single reference to her throughout Welch Piety; whilst the 
passages which Mr. David Jones himself quotes from the letters 
to Madam Bevan suggest no great affection: ‘his poor wife 
compiains much of her usual pain”; ‘‘ she has been extremely 
bad with a cough, which, with a fit of scolding, reconciled her to 
take some medicine, and she is much the better for it.” If there 
had been any deep sympathy between them, could the husband 
have written to Madam Bevan “ Only in Sir John and you do 
I find the spirit of true religion’ (26th September, 1735), and 
again (March, 1738). ‘‘ You are the only one in Wales who 
understands me”? And does not his promise that ‘“‘ We will 
agree to make a particular remembrance of one another before 
the throne of grace when alone every day,” imply that the 
emotional stimulus which modern psychology seeks behind 
every activity was found by Griffith Jones in Madam Bevan, 
rather than in his wife? The motives for the marriage can 
indeed only be guessed at. Jones was now 37, and the lady was 
eight years older; on the other hand, she was of much higher 
social status, and she doubtless had money. The living of 


* One can only dismiss as hearsay the following : “‘ Mrs. Jones was evidently 
a true help-meet to him, and _ full sympathy with his ardent zeal. . . . His 
letters to her are spoken of as exhibiting the tenderest solicitude for her welfare, 
and evidencing in the strongest manner his gentle and affectionate disposition.” 
Rev. John Morgan, Four Biographical Sketches, 1892. 
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Llanddowror was worth only £38 a year—a stipend on which the 
country parson of that day was “ passing rich’; but additional 
means would be useful to a man with such ambitious schemes. 
Further, the respect and affection which Griffith Jones had for 
her brother was, perhaps, the most important factor in forming 
the match. But whatever the motives may have been, Griffith 
Jones was mated for life ; for, in spite of her ill-health, his wife 
lived till 1755, her eightieth year.* 

There are two accounts, neither very convincing, of Griffith 
Jones’s introduction to Madam Bevan. It has been asserted t that, 
before her marriage, ‘‘ she received her first serious impressions 
under his apostolic ministry”’ in Llanllwch Church, of which 
his nephew David Jones was incumbent. David Jones, however, 
was born in 1711, and became Vicar of Llanllwch in 1748 ; whereas 
his uncle’s correspondence with Madam Bevan dates from 1732. 
So that, if the story is true, he must have preached at Llanllwch 
long before his nephew’s appointment there. Another account ft 
states that it was through the family of John Dalton, Cloch y 
Fran, a parishioner at Llanddowror, that 


“Mr. Griffith Jones became intimate with their benevolent 
kinswoman, Mrs. Bridget Bevan, the pious and richly-endowed widow 
of Arthur Bevan, Esq., K.C., who honoured him with her friendship, 
and made him the almoner of her bounty, which was very large.”’ 


The wording is inexact, for Mr. Bevan did not die till 1745 ; 
and by 1743 Griffith Jones had written her at least 174 letters. 
However, once he had married into a county family, it would 
not be difficult for him to become friendly with pious gentlefolk. 
Madam Bevan’s father, John Vaughan of Derllys, was intimate 
with Sir John Philipps ; he was moreover a corresponding member 
of the S.P.C.K. and he was interested in the Charity School 
movement—himself founding a school at Llangunnog in 1705. 
It is certain that the daughter too was occupied with Charity 
Schools, although from what date it does not appear. On 

* “Mrs. Margaret Jones (a very pious and charitable woman) wife of the 
Reverend Griffith Jones, y¢ worthy Rector of this Parish, was buried on ye 8 Day 
of January in or about y® 80th year of her Age, having lived after she was married 
to him about 35 Years. NB. She departed this Life Jan: 5, 1755.” Liand- 
dowror Parish Register (1755). 

t David Jones, op. cit., pp. 43, 49 (with quotation from Christian Guardian, 
September, 1809, p. 334). The words “‘ with whom he used to exchange duties ”’ 


imply that Madam Bevan’s conversion occurred during the nephew’s incumbency. 
t Christ. Guard., April, 1827, p. 125, cit. D. Jones, op. cit. p. 203. 
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21st November, 1736, Griffith Jones writes to her: ‘‘ I hope to 
be favoured this week by you, with a good account of your 
schools in Llandilo and Llandibie” ; but this need not imply 
that they were of her foundation. There was indeed every 
reason why they should find each other congenial. 

Of Madam Bevan’s character we have a few glimpses. “I 
have been introduced to Lady * Bevan, lady of the town member,” 
writes Howel Harries to his brother. “She gives up herself 
entirely to doing good, distributes Welsh Bibles about, has 
several charity schools on her own foundation. She has, they 
tell me, about £500 per annum at her own command (she has no 
children), and spends it mostly on charitable uses. I think she 
is the finest lady I ever saw in all respects.” And Harries was not 
without knowledge of women. 

The aristocratic author of The Life and Times of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon + supplies further information. 


“She was very handsome, sensible, and accomplished. Her 
husband, Arthur Bevan, Esq., was Rector{t of the County-Borough 
of Carmarthen, and for fourteen years its representative in Parliament ; 
his public conduct was at once dignified and endearing, and he died 
(March 6th, 1745, aged 56), beloved and lamented.” 


Mrs. Bevan belonged to the set of evangelical snobs which 
did so much to foster early Methodism. 


““ At every visit of Mr. Whitefield to Bath” (continues the same 
writer) “ he preached in Mrs. Bevan’s house, and at the period of which 
we speak, the Earls of Chesterfield and Huntingdon, and Mrs. Stanhope, 
were among the distinguished auditory. Mrs. Bevan’s elegant and 
accomplished manners attracted Lord Chesterfield’s attention, and, 
having studied the Deistical writers of the age, she was enabled to give 
all her eminent ability and clearness to the discussion of the topics 
he was fond of introducing. She easily and solidly refuted his plausible 
objections to revealed religion.” 


One can picture Lord Chesterfield’s easy refutation by this 
attractive lady ! 
Fortunately, the writer quotes a passage from a letter of 


* He evidently feels that she ought to have a title. Was it a similar feeling 
which led to her being always called ‘“‘ Madam ”’ ? 
t ‘‘ By a Member of the Houses of Shirley and Hastings,” 2 vols., London, 


1844. 
¢ ‘The writer’s “ unconscious ”’ has substituted this word for ‘‘ Recorder.” 
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Mrs. Bevan’s to Lady Huntingdon—her one surviving contribu- 
tion to literature. 

“Lord Chesterfield’s inclination to subvert Christianity has 
involved mein many inconsistencies. A greater proof of his prejudices 
and his being reduced to the last distress in point of argument is his 
general clamours and invectives against all historical evidence, as 
absolutely uncertain ; and it is not so much the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity that his Lordship finds fault with, as with the Christian revela- 
tion itself, which he does not scruple to represent as the product of 
enthusiasm or imposture. Yet, at other times, he will agree with me, 
that never were there any facts that had clearer and more convincing 
evidence attending them, than the extraordinary and miraculous facts 
whereby the divine original and authority of the Christian revelation 
was attested and confirmed. This strange fluctuation of opinion I 
can account for only on this ground—that the incontrovertible and 
undeniable evidence of these facts has overcome the notions and preju- 
dices with which his mind has been so strongly prepossessed ; and 
it is this shaking of the Babel of unbelief that fills me with hope that the 
great Dispenser of spiritual benefits will, of His free grace and mercy, 
reveal to his Lordship’s mind the grand and harmonious system of 
revealed truth, the several parts of which are like so many parts of a 
beautiful chain, one part answering to another, and all concurring to 
exhibit an admirable plan, in which the wisdom, the grace, and good- 
ness, and the righteousness of God, most eminently shine forth. Your 
Ladyship’s great intimacy with, and friendship for, Lord Chesterfield, 
has induced me to be thus minute in what related to him. Of Lord 
Huntingdon, I have not had much opportunity of forming an opinion ; 
but I hear from good Lady Gertrude, that Sir Charles and his Lordship 
are inseparable, and have Jong and interesting discussions on the most 
interesting topics. He has called frequently on Mrs. Grenfield, with 
whom he seems much pleased. Your Ladyship is well assured she 
will not lose a favourable opportunity of speaking a word in season.” 


Of this letter the Rev. David Jones remarks: “It brings 
before us a person of a high intellectual order, well read in the 
great controversies of the eighteenth century, profoundly loyal 
to the fundamental truths of Revelation, and deeply anxious to 
rescue others from the mazes of unbelief.’”’ Well, that is how it 
strikes one reader. To others it might suggest a conceited 
busybody, too excited by her intimacy with the great Earl of 
Chesterfield to realize the game he was playing with her—for 
in spite of all her fuss, it is doubtful whether the harmony of 
religion was ever fully revealed to his Lordship’s mind—and 
so completely devoid of sense as to interfere between Lord 
Huntingdon and his wife. One cannot help feeling that less 
money and more family cares would have done her no harm. 
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Even Griffith Jones found her attentions burdensome at times ; 
for though he writes to her (February, 1736) “ I am obliged to 
you for the Physick, which I take regularly,” yet in October, 
1737, he has to say ‘‘ Your wine and sugar is too fattening for 
me. I find plainer food the best.’”’ It is possible that, after his 
wife’s death, he went to live with Mrs. Bevan; at any rate he 
died in her house, and to her he left his fortune of £7,000 with 
instructions to carry on the Circulating Schools—a trust which 
she most faithfully fulfilled until her death in 1777. She too is 
buried in Llanddowror Church.* 

The principal work of Griffith Jones’s life, the organization 
of the Circulating Schools, will be described in a second article. 
From 1737, when they probably started, until his death, he must 
have been constantly occupied in this great task. From his 
remote parish he sent his schoolmasters throughout Wales, 
keeping regularly in touch with them, and visiting many places 
himself. It is difficult to realize the labour that must have been 
involved, at a time when there were no typewriters or telephones, 
and when the roads of Wales were even worse than they are 
now.t In addition, he compiled his annual report, Welch Piety ; 
raised funds for his Schools, and procured large numbers of 
Bibles and other religious works in Welsh from the S.P.C.K. In 
this connexion it is interesting to read the three following letters 
which are preserved in Llanddowror Church, } all addressed to the 
Rev. Thomas Broughton (Secretary of the S.P.C.K., 1743-77) :— 


Landowror, 1 Feb., 1748/9. 
Rev‘ and dear Sir, 


I had return’d you my sincere thanks sooner for y* last fav", but 
y‘ I waited thus long in hope of being able to inform you before now 


* A mural tablet is inscribed as follows :— 

““ Sacred to the Memory of Mrs. Bridget Bevan, formerly of Laugharne, who 
was interred in this Church A.D. 1779, aged 82 years. 

“This pious and charitable lady was at the expense of educating several 
worthy young men for the work of the ministry and contributed largely to the 
public and cheap distribution of at least two impressions of the Welsh Scriptures. 
To her also the Principality is indebted, if not for the origin, certainly ler the 
permanent endowment of the Welsh Circulating Charity Schools, to which she 
bequeathed funds amounting together with the accumulations, which accrued 
during a protracted suit in Chancery, to more than £30,000.” 

+ It may be noted that the present main road was driven through the Rectory 
garden at Llanddowror about a century ago. Otherwise, the village, thowyh 
smaller, has probably not changed greatly since the eighteenth century. 

¢ Transcribed by the courtesy of the Rev. Canon Lambert Rees, Rector of 
Llanddowror. They were purchased recently from a London bookseller, and have 
never (so far as I know) been printed before. 
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y* y° Welch Bibles and Cat™ on Board the Racehorse of Carmarthen 
—Rees Master, were come safe ; but that Ship is not arrived as yet 
but was well (as I have been informed) ab‘ a Fortnight ago at Plimouth, 
and I hope will come well to Carmarthen when y* Wind (which 
has been very stormy here for above two months past) come to be 
fair. 

I hope y* worthy Society have by this time concerted y* best 
method of distributing y° Welch Bibles to satisfy as soon as may be 
convenient y* eager desire of some thousands here y' want to buy y™ ; 
several good churchmen know not w' to think of y° Dissenters being 
served before y™ and am given to understand y* I am censured severely 
and very causelessly ab‘ it, as if this was come ab‘ by my means, but 
y® truth is y’ ab‘ forty welch Bibles are come to every dissenting 
congregation, as I am inform’d, from M" Price of London y’ late 
D* Wats co-pastor. I pray God they may come speedily and with a 
blessing to all others y‘ want y™. I believe there is no neighbourhood 
where more is wanted than here I mean Bibles to sell on y* Society’s 
Terms, reserving y° Bibles on acc’. of y* first Subscription for y* poor 
catecumens only, in y* W. schools, a favourable Answer ab‘ it wou’d 
very much oblige. 

I beg leave to mention a thing w* I humbly apprehend may 
not be improper for you to know, that there is one M* John Price 
Vic’. of Llangevelach near Swansea Glamorganshire a very worthy 
clergyman, who complains y* some hundreds of Bibles are wanted in 
his two very large parishes and intends I think, to beg leave to make 
his application to y" Society for y™, He w‘ strictly observe y* Directions 
abt y™ and is very conveniently situated to serve severall parishes 
ab‘ Him in y* counties of Glamorgan and Brecon and some 
part of Carmarthenshire with little or no expense for land carriage in y° 
Country. If they come by Sea to Swansea, I sh* hardly have taken y° 
Liberty of mentioning this very worthy Gentleman If I knew of any 
corresponding member near him. 

It is y® unanimous opinion of most people here, who know y* 
corrupt ways of this countrey and who have y® Instruction of y* 
poor and y° Interest of Religion at Heart, y* if y° Worthy Society 
w* think proper to sell certain n° of Bibles at full price it would answer 
great many good ends, there w‘ then be no abuse in y’ Sale, to 
get by y™ nor w‘ y* money’d men buy without need or only for 
cheapness’s sake, and y* Society w‘ rz.'se a new fund to print an Impres- 
sion of y* new Test™ with larger types for y* benefit of ancient people 
which is very much desired, and it more was given or sold at half price 
but for y°® use of poor Catechumens instructed in y*® W. schools it 
woud mightily encourage catechising in Xrches and families; If I 
am guilty of opening my mind too freely to y" Hon” Board, tis owing 
to my great desire of reviving this too much neglected Duty of catechis- 
ing, w™ I hope will excuse me, for such a favourable opportunity to 
promote it, has not offer’d itself before and never will ag” in my time. 
That it may please God to direct and bless your wise consultations to 
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his own Glory and y®* endless welfare of y° poor souls you labour for 
in Love, shall be y® prayer of 
Rev‘ and dear sir 
Your obliged humble servant, 
G. JONES. 
I have not been able as yet to 
find out any way to acknowledge (as 
I desire) Readiness to serve 
cause I am embark’d in. I am taking 
y® freedom now of sending you the 
inclosed Receipt to receive Sir John 
Dolben’s yearly Subscription. 

[Note.—Mr. Price, i.e., Samuel Price (uncle of the famous Richard Price) was 
for-forty-five years the colleague of Dr. Isaac Watts at the Seogetd in St. Mary Axe, 
Bury Street, London. Dr. Watts died November 25th, 1748 

Sir John Dolben, rector of Burton Latimer, and a friend of Atterbury 
(d. 1756). The reference suggests that Griffith Jones wished to remind the 
Secretary to secure Sir John’s subscription. A letter from the Vicar of Llange- 
felach is included in Welch Piety, 1746-47.] 

[Top of page apparently cut off.] 

I desire to return my most humble Thanks to y* most worthy 
Society for y* Severall Cargo’s of W. Bibles I have been favour’d with, 
the 500 I am inform’d of in y* kind L* now before me, are come safe 
without any more Damage than y* y° outside or Covering of ab‘ 60 
of y™ were wetted, notwithstanding y° very Stormy Weather they 
had at Sea. May God, as surely in his infinite Goodness he will, 
abundantly reward you for y’ many years Lab™ in this most eminently 
pious Work of serving y° poor with his holy Word. If y* Blessings of 
y® poor will come upon y™ who provide for their bodily wants what 
may you expect who supply the more urgent necessities of their 
immortal past. You have room indeed to enlarge y* Recompence, for 
an equal n° ag" of y* Sacred pages with this Impression, large as it is, 
will not suffice to satisfy y* lamentable cry y‘ still continues to be made 
for y™ by Thousands in this countrey who can’t yet be supplied ; May 
God direct and prosper you in everything. 

May I, dear Sir, be allow’d to hope for more Bibles soon, the n° 
allotted me as appear’s by Mr. Watts’s L", Oct: 4, 1748. being 3,150. 
The Fav* of y' Honoured and worthy members will always support 
me under the causeless Discouragements I meet with from other 
people, and am to remain, with y* greatest deference and Gratfulness, 


both y° Society’s and 
Rev‘ and dear Sir, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
G. JONES. 
Mrs. Bevan desires her compliments to 
Mrs. Broughton and y* Selfe. 


[The docket shows the date of this letter to have been 1oth February, 
1749-50. The Mr. Watts mentioned in this letter and the next was 
presumably an official of the S.P.C.K.] 
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Landowror, 29, Nov’. 1752. 
Rev‘ and dear Sir, 

I return most humble Thanks for y™ good Society’s very many 
fav™ to me and for y* late packet with Mr. Watt’s L* Inviting y* 
corresponding members to signify what Numbers of Welch Bibles they 
w‘ want; I am in a great straight how to take y* liberty to do so, 
because I want so many for poor catechumens. When y° Bibles pass 
through other Hands, it is very well known here, y* they are generally 
given by Interest and fav" and not to y* poorest and best qualified, 
I am enabled in part and well assured under certain Restrictions to be 
thoroughly enabled to buy y° Value of five Hundred pounds, all to 
be given gratis, to encourage y° Revival of catechising in y° parish- 
Churches, and do indeed want 3 or 4 Hundred Bibles more to sell at y* 
Societie’s price to such as are able to pay for them; to make all my 
Wants known at once I stand in great need of being favoured ag” as 
very often before with five thousand Church-Catechisms, w™ are y* 
Cat™ always taught in y° Welch Charity Schools everywhere. I 
hope the joynt Testimaries of y* Rev‘. Clergy under whose Care and 
Directions entirely the Schools are, will be look’d upon as sufficient to 
counterballance every misrepresentation of them, and of 

Rev‘ Sir 
the Societty’ s and your 
most thankful and most obliged 
humble Servant, 
G. JONES. 


To the Rev‘ Mr. Broughton. 

These letters throw light on the means of communication 
between England and South Wales in the eighteenth century ; 
but their chief importance lies in their evidence of the unremitting 
energy and zeal of their writer. He writes elsewhere * that there 
were upwards of 20,000 in Wales desirous of reading the Bible 
who could not purchase it. Copies when available were either 
distributed free to those who could produce a certificate from 
their parish clergyman that they could read, f or they were sold at 
cost price : 

“The Price of the Welch Bible is reduced so low, as that it may 
be now had, from the above-named worthy Society, at Three Shillings 


* Welch Piety, 1747-48. 
+ The following directions are printed at the beginning of Griffith Jones’s 


book on the Catechism : 
Hysbysiad 
it 
Ysgoljon Cymraeg. 
Bod i’r Tlodion, o Fuchedd ddiargyhoedd a ewyllysio gael Biblau Cymraeg yn 


rhad, a o Oedvan addas a Bwriad onest i wneuthur Defnydd da o honunt, ddyfod 4 
Sertifficdt oddi wrth Weinidog eu Plwyf, eu bod yn medru darllain Cymraeg yn 
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and Sixpence without Clasps, and Three Shillings and Ten Pence with 
them ; an easy and cheap Purchase !”’ 


The distribution of thousands of Bibles, Catechisms, etc., 
was a necessary corollary of the Circulating Schools; and its 
effect on the preservation of the Welsh language can hardly be 
estimated. 

But in spite of all this admirable work, Griffith Jones did not 
escape censure. The attack by John Evans of Eglwys Cymmin 
has already been mentioned, and it is sufficiently important to 
merit as complete an account as the evidence permits. 


It is plain that, whilst many of the clergy were in active 
sympathy with his work, others were either indifferent or hostile. 
Any symptom of Methodism was suspect—anything savouring of 
“Enthusiasm,” a word with associations as sinister then as 
are those of “‘ Bolshevism ”’ to-day ; thus Griffith Jones declares in 
Welch Piety “‘ IT do not incur the Brand of Enthusiasm.” As far 
back as 1714 he had got into trouble for his zeal in preaching, and 
there must always have been enemies on the lookout for damning 
evidence. The success of the Circulating Schools would naturally 
incense them all the more, whilst the growth of Methodism would 
fill them with alarm. ll this ill-feeling was crystallized by the 
attack of John Evans. It is obvious that there was a strong 
personal antipathy between the two men, accentuated by petty 
occasions of strife. Thus Mr. Evans had in his household an 
impudent young maid-servant who had been a pupil, and was 
still a communicant, with Griffith Jones; but on a monthly 


berffaith, ac yn dyfod at eu Gweinidog i ddywedud eu Catecism, ac yn dysgu’r 
Eglurhdad ohono; a’u bod yn ymddwyn yn weddaidd, ac yn atteb y Gweinidog yn 
barchus, yng Nghwasanaeth yr Eglwys, gyd ag Amen yn barchus ar ddiwedd y 
Gweddiau ; yn 61 Defod ddefosiynol yr holl brif Gristjonogjon yn yr Eglwys gynt. 
Feddylai hefyd fod Oedran a Chyflyrau y Tlodion, ac Enwat Lieoedd eu Trigfannau, 
elt § Sertifficat. Ar yr Ammodau hyn y rhoddir cyn nifer ag ellir o Fiblau yn 
rhad, 

[Announcement to the Welsh Schools. 


The poor of blameless life who desire to obtain Welsh Bibles free, and are of 
suitable age and honest purpose to make good use of them, should come with a 
certificate from the minister of their parish stating that they can read Welsh 
perfectly, and that they come to their minister to say their catechism and learn 
the exposition of it, and that they conduct themselves orderly, and respond to 
the minister reverently in the Church service with a reverent Amen at the end of 
the prayers, according to the devotional usage of all the early Christians in the 
early Church. I desire also the age and condition of the poor, and the names of 
their dwellings, in the certificate. On these conditions, as large a number of 
Bibles as is desired may be given free.] 
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sacrament being established at Eglwys Cymmin, she was persuaded 
to attend there. 

“Mr. Jones hearing this, or perceiving that the young Woman did 
not appear before him, comes to my House, under the Colour and 
Pretence of a Visit to me, as a new Neighbour; but he had not sat 
down ten Minutes, when this Servant came into the Parlour, and Mr. 
Jones followed her out into the Kitchen, where he stayed with her all 
the Time of his Visit, leaving his Parishioner, Mr. Lewis Eaton, and 
myself, to entertain one another in the Parlour ; and when he returned 
to us, he could not afford to sit down.” 

The incident is contemptible; but when the scene is a 
country vicarage and the culprit rector of the next parish, and 
already disliked, its importance in the writer’s eyes can be 
understood. 

What led to the publication of the attack there is no means of 
knowing. John Evans speaks of “the late Great and Good 
Bishop of London, by whose Directions I undertook this Account”; 
and it is conceivable that he was telling the truth. For the 
Bishop, Edmund Gibson (d. 6th September, 1748) was strongly 
opposed to “Enthusiasm”; while John Evans, as a Royal 
Chaplain, would have opportunities of meeting him.* There 
is then a certain irony in the frequent quotations from the late 
Right Reverend Bishop of London which occur in Welch Piety ! 

It is plain that the battle had been waging some time before 
the publication of John Evans’s Account. The following passage 
from Welch Piety, 1749-50,t may be quoted as a fair specimen of 
the pious author’s controversial style :— 

“In brief, Sir, the Welch C. Schools, as I am informed, have 
gained a general good Report every where, notwithstanding the violent 
Enmity, which miserable Vassals to the Prince of Darkness, will 
always bear to every Design for promoting the Religion of Christ ; 
some undoubtedly will devise Objections to prevent the Cerisure they 
might incur, and to excuse themselves, for not affording their Assist- 
ance therein, which otherwise might be expected from them with 
Modesty. And others, lost to all Sense of Good and Evil, from the 
Abundance of their Hearts, will vent their malicious Slanders and 
Calumnies sneakingly in the Dark, the Element of their Spirit, cowardly 
afraid, or conscious of Shame to appear in the open Light. Who 
would have thought that the wicked Spirit of Envy and Reviling, 
w‘ have Assurance enough, to attack so able an Advocate of the 

* Cf. p. 109, where he claims to have discussed Griffith Jones, Welsh 
with the Archbishop of York. 
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Christian Cause, as the Right Reverend Bishop of London, ‘ whose 
seasonable and well-judged Zeal in warning the People of his Diocese, 
by his most excellent Letter on the awful Occasion of the two late 
Earthquakes, has greatly obliged the sober-minded through all the 
Nation, but was most wickedly traduced, ridiculed and scoffed at by 
People of another Stamp.’ This verifies the old and trite Observation, 
that Merit makes Enemies, from the natural Depravity of Mankind. 
It is too natural indeed now, in our degenerate State, and too common, 
for Persons of Infamous Characters, to be ever gnawing the more 
amiable ones of others: And who but Enemies to Religion and Virtue 
will scurrilously inveigh against the Promoters of them? This is the 
Spirit that prevails where divine Charity is excluded. Such as desire 
Success in their Master’s Service, may justifiably resent the Wicked- 
ness of those who study to render their Endeavours fruitless, and their 
Labours of no Effect: But to wait on these pitiable Creatures in their 
dirty Way of Detraction, to expostulate with them about it, w‘ 
be engaging with Scolds, Spitfires, or Adders: and to what Purpose 
w* it be? For as the Preacher observes, Surely the Serpent will 
bite without Inchantment ; and a Babbler is no better. It is the Aposteme 
of their Heart that they disgorge, and who would defile his Hands 
to fling it back again? The heathen Philosopher scorned to return 
the Kick ofan Ass. To treat them with Contempt only, is Tenderness ; 
for of all rapacious Plunderers in the World, or Beasts of Prey in the 
Wilderness, none are more odious or hurtful, than they who lie in wait 
to destroy the good Name and Usefulness of honest Men. Insomuch 
that I suppose, Sir, it will want no Apology, but is surely every Body’s 
Duty to expose and abhor a Vice so base and pernicious, so grievous 
to all good People, and so much complained of every where; and 
which w‘ soon put a Stop to all Attempts for the Publick Good, 
if infinite Power, joined with infinite Wisdom and Goodness, did not 
preside over all the Universe in favour of them. One Sinner, as the 
Scripture saith, destroyeth much Good. Abandoned People, by manifest 
Untruths and Slanders, may prevail for some time to obstruct the best 
Designs, but their Aspersions, by an overruling Providence, commonly 
miss their Aim ; for when they lessen the Repute of others, they only 
burlesque their own ; when they Curse in a Corner, they only betray 
their ill Nature and Impotence ; the Darts they fling will recoil, and 
stick in their own Souls; their Envy at last will be gnawing their 
own Bowels, haunted within by the Spectres of their own Crimes ; 
for it is very certain, that Storms of outrageous Wrath, Ill-Will and 
Passions, will do the greatest Harm where they are raised; they 
baulk their own Design, their Raillery will be looked upon as En- 
comiums, by all discreet People ; and so very sure it is, that in reviling 
of others they fail not to expose themselves. The snivelling Stuff 
of their evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, is odious to all but such 
a vicious Taste as their own.—Generous and pious Minds, can easily 
discern the Christian Spirit of Truth and Candor, and quickly discover 
the malevolent one that is the Reverse of it; insomuch that the 
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apparent Absurdity and Malice, the inveterate Spleen and Virulence 
of the Adversaries senseless, gross Falsities, and ridiculous Misrepre- 
sentation, will be sufficient to refute them, in the Judgement of all 
discerning People; and want no Answers, but what the unhappy 
Author himself must provide for the envious Invention of them: 
who therefore will certainly want to be prayed for and pitied by all 
Men. For without the Laws of Gop and Nature could be nulled, or 
timely Repentance, by the Grace of Gop, step in, it must go very 
hard with such a Person at last.” (Welch Ptety, 1749-50, Novem- 
ber 17th, 1750.) 


Of the Account two samples will be sufficient ; but the title- 
page must be given in full, It implies that the attack was 
made on Griffith Jones for his Methodist tendencies: he is 
criticized ‘‘as a Clergyman.” Incidentally one may remark 
that John Evans’s use of the text ‘‘ One Sinner destroyeth much 
good ’—a mere guoqgue—is not very brilliant repartee. It 
runs as follows :-— 


“* Some account of the Welsh Charity Schools ; and of the rise and 
progress of Methodism in Wales, Through the Means of Them, under 
the sole Management and Direction of Griffith Jones, Clerk, Rector of 
Liandowror in Carmarthenshire ; in a short History of the Life of that 
Clergyman, as a Clergyman. 

“ Goddeith a roir mewn Eithin 
Gwanwyn Cras, trwy’r Gwynnon Crin ; 
Anodd fydd ei diffoddi ; 

Ac Un Dyn a’ihennyn Hi. Le., 
One Sinner destroyeth much Good. 
"Mong these, there was a Politician, 
With more Heads than a Beast in Vision ; 
And more Intrigues in Every one 
Than all the Whores of Babylon ; 
And, in his Dark Pragmatick Way, 
As busy, as a Child at Play. 


London : Printed in the Year 1752.” 


The following passage refers specifically to that quoted from 
Welch Piety :— 

“ Had it not been for this”’ [i.e., the danger to the Church] “I, 
who have no personal Quarrel or Dislike to Mr. Jones, would not have 
ventured to offend a Man of his Revengeful Temper, and one armed at 
all Times with so much Dirt, as I have already proved him to be ; 
and beg Leave to refer you for further Proof hereof to his last Piety,* 


* This is understood of That ending Michaelmas, 1750. (Footnote in the 
original.) 


—J 
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where you will find him transported with Rage and Fury, ready to 
burst with Venom and Spite, which flung him into a violent Fit, that 
cost him a Bath Journey in order to purge away his Phlegm, whereby he 
was in Danger of Choaking, notwithstanding the large Quantities he 
had disgorged into his Piety ; where you will find him scolding with 
Scolds in Language superlatively Billingsgate ; thundring and lightning 
against Spitfires ; and, to make sure Work with them, daubing their 
Mouths, not with That wherewith his Wife daubs the Mouth of her 
Oven, but, with a most nasty Quack Composition of his own, made up 
of Gorge, Snivel, and Aposteme.”’ 


In this elegant contest it is hard to say who bears away the 
bell. It is true that Griffith Jones does not name his adversary— 
indeed, he writes vaguely in the plural; but everybody must 
have known whom he meant. Perhaps the choicest morsel is 
John Evans’s disavowal of personal dislike! In passing, it may 
be suggested that the word “‘ Aposteme”’ came from Griffith 
Jones’s reading of medical books. A chronic valetudinarian, 
he was always dosing himself and his parishioners; ‘“‘he is as 
great a Quack in Physick as in Divinity,” as John Evans bluntly 
puts it.* 


One other extraordinary passage must be quoted :— 


“T must expect to bear my Share of the Weight of ... Mr 
Jones’s Snivel, Phlegm, and Aposteme, in a more particular Manner, 
if I do not take timely Care to prevent it. His last Piety gives mea 
Specimen of what I am to have in Return. If his Face had not always 
shewed the Spight and Venom of his Heart, such Piety sufficiently 
speaks the Man. But Abundans Cautela non nocet; A Man can’t 
be too secure from slanderous Tongues : 

“When Mr. Jones and his Friends shall come to throw Dirt at 
me, I may somewhat weaken their Hands by the following Account. 

“A young Gentleman, a Clergyman, the Son of a Clergyman, 
and of Mr. Jones’s Predecessor ; whose Mother was born, lived, and 
died, in Mr. Jones’s Parish, came thither from England to administer 
to his Mother's Effects; and understanding that Mr. Jones had 


* P. 094. Cf. the following passage from the Sketch: ‘‘ He was very charit- 
able to the Poor, and his unwearied Endeavours to alleviate the Distresses of 
the necessitous Welch People will render his Memory justly dear tothem. He not 
only fed and clothed them in considerable Numbers, but was likewise Physician 
to their Bodies as well as their Souls. He had by long Study arrived at a great 
Proficiency in Medicine, and had large Quantities of Drugs sent him from London ; 
which he made up and dispensed to the Poor gratis, and, through God’s Blessing, 
with remarkable Success. And when he had cured any of his Country-People 
of their bodily Distempers, and thereby gained their Love and Esteem, he never 
failed to take that Opportunity to second it with pathetic, judicious, and season- 
able Advice, ever exhorting them to an earnest Care for their immortal Soul,” etc, 
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play’d him a Foul Trick, (too long, and indeed impertinent, here to 
relate ; for Mr. Jones was guilty of it, not as a Clergyman, nor as of 
any Denomination of Christians, but as a Friend) he went often to 
Mr. Jones’s House, in order to expostulate with him, but could get no 
Admittance. At length he was informed of a Meeting of the 
Parishioners to be at Landowror, whither he went, and where he found 
his Man, and quickly upbraided him with the Trick. 

“ To which (as it was too well known to All the People present to 
be denied) Mr. Jones made no other Answer than You are a Son of a 
Whore. The Young Gentleman was about to resent this, as—Who 
would not ? When his Mother’s Brother quickly perceiving it, stood 
up and interposed. And taking upon him (as he was much about Mr. 
Jones's Age) to expostulate with Mr. Jones, he represented to him the 
great Indecency of such Childish Language from a Man of his Years: 
That if the young Man had called him a Son of a Whore, some might 
have Charity enough to plead his Youth in his Excuse, and to say, 
that he had not yet forgot his School Boy’s Tricks: But what could a 
Man in his Grand Climacteric say in Defence of such Language ? 

“ This had no other Effect upon Mr. Jones than to raise in him an 
ungovernable Stock of Passions, which drove him furiously upon 
insisting upon the Truth of what he had said. The Brother then 
answered—Mr. Jones, I have often heard you preach against public 
and private SLANDER ; in which of these Classes are we to put this of 
calling a Gentlwoman a WHORE—Months after she is dead and buried ? 
At this the Parishioners smil’d; which provok’d Mr. Jones to say— 
She was a Whore, and I can prove her a Whore, and if ye will offer to 
call me to Account for what I have said, I will prove that she was a 
Whore. The Brother, yet calm, but not quite undisturbed at this, 
stocd up once more, and thus accosted Mr. Griffith Jones. Sir, Pra 
reflect now a little coolly what this Passion of your’s, and your head- 
strong Desire of Revenge against that young Man, has brought upon 
yourself at last. My Sister lived and died with an unspotted Character, 
and without so much as a Suspicion of Guilt of this Kind. From 
whence, and from your positive Manner of charging her now, and from 
the private Nature of the Crime with which you charge her, it is very 
easy to guess, and very obvious to conclude, Who made her a Whore, if 
she was One. 

“The Gentleman’s Resentment prompted him to speak much 
plainer Language than I have here set down. Upon which the 
Parishioners burst out into a loud Laugh, which so confounded Mr. 
Jones, that he went out, I think without his Hat, and never more 
appeared at a Parish Meeting from that Time to the Time when the 
above mentioned Brother of the deceased Gentlewoman told me this 


Story.” 

This edifying story must surely have foundation ; too many 
people were present to allow of complete fabrication. But 
after ail, the stigma did not amount to much. What strikes the 
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modern reader most, the indelicate expression used by Griffith 
Jones, appeared to his eighteenth century hearers simply as 
“ childish language,” which he was old enough to have grown out 
of—in fact, a piece of slang. In short, his opponent made an 
excellent debating point, and Griffith Jones a fool of himself 
through losing his temper. 

The publication of the Short Account seems to have had a 
salutary effect on Griffith Jones ; for in place of the fulminations 
of previous years, we find attempts at irony. 

His opposers are now “ left, I will not say to the Judgement, 
but to the Mercy of God, and the Correction of their own Con- 
sciences.” And again in 1753-54, he asks, “‘ Should the Traveller 
be disturbed by the little Animals that bark at him in his Way, 
or stop to correct their Rudeness? The Christian’s Work will 
admit of no idle Remorras.” 

As will have been seen, one of the most serious charges 
brought against Griffith Jones was his encouragement of 
Methodism—to which colour was given by his friendship with 
Howel Harries. Although he was intensely loyal to the Church, 
yet he was too zealous to hold aloof from any who would help 
on the cause. In the words of the Sketch :— 


“He was possessed of the Spirit of Candour and Love in a high 
Degree. Though as a Minister of the Church of England, He had a 
steady Attachment to her Communion, yet to Persons of a scrupulous 
and tender Conscience, dissenting from the Church, He left the Rights 
of private Judgment. Therefore he hesitated not to give the right 
Hand of Fellowship to all upright and pious Men of every Denomina- 
tion, being fully sensible, that a// the Godly are one in Christ.” 


Thus he obtained Churchmen as schoolmasters so far as he 
was able ; but he did not exclude suitable men because they were 
Dissenters. In any case, the charge of sympathy with Methodism 
will not appear very grave to the modern reader ; for the rest, 
it is obvious that John Evans, in spite of assiduous raking in the 
muck, was unable to find any serious offence in Griffith Jones. 
He had his failings ; but he was undoubtedly a man of lofty and 
spiritual character, who accomplished a great work—in the words 
of Lecky, “‘One of the very few important steps in religious 
education that were taken in the empire during the early 
Hanoverian period.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A SPEECH ON THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Delivered in 1826 
By JOHN STUART MILL 


[Introductory Note-—The following speech of Mill’s, hitherto 
unpublished, is printed from a manuscript in Miil’s own hand, now in 
the possession of Professor Harold Laski, to whose generosity The 
Journal owes it, and who has given some account of it, together with 
other papers of the same kind, in his Introduction to the Autobiography 
(World’s Classics, 1924). The speech was delivered, just a century 
ago, in Mill’s twenty-first year, at a meeting of the London Debating 
Society. It possesses none of the interest of the famous speech on the 
same topic, delivered as an Inaugural Address at St. Andrew’s when 
Mill was elected rector forty-one years later. It is just what it pretends 
to be—a speech in a debate, couched in the ironic vein that men of 
undergraduate years find attractive. It is neither very profound 
nor very original, though it may be noted that on the subject of 
“‘ formal training,” if ome compares what is said about mathematics 
in 1826 with what is said on the same subject in 1867, Mill at twenty 
was more modern in his doctrine than Mill at sixty-one. 

Nevertheless, the recovery of anything unpublished from Mill’s 
pen is treasure trove, while the speech in itself possesses a double 
claim upon the attention of the readers of this journal. In 
the first place, it is a speech on an educational topic contributed 
to a society which was itself an interesting example of mutual adult 
education at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Mill, first 
secretary and one of the founders of the society, thus describes its 
establishment in his Autobiography: ‘‘ We determined to meet once 
a fortnight from November to June, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and 
we soon had a fine list of members, containing, along with several 
members of Parliament, nearly all the most noted speakers of the 
Cambridge Union and of the Oxford United Debating Society. It is 
curiously illustrative of the tendencies of the time, that our principal 
difficulty in recruiting for the society was to find a sufficient number 
of Tory speakers. Almost all whom we could press into the service 
were Liberals, of different orders and degrees.” * He then goes on to 
enumerate the principal members, including Romilly, Roebuck, 
Macaulay, Thirlwall, Praed, Samuel Wilberforce, Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Buller, and, at a later date, F. D. Maurice and Stirling— 
truly a noble tutorial class, with names like these upon its register ! 

* Autobiography, World’s Classics, pp. 106-107. 
138 
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I say “‘ tutorial class,” since the fortnightly meetings in the winter, 
the difficulty of securing Conservative students, and the fact that, as 
Mill tells us ‘“‘ our debates were very different from those of common 
debating societies, for they habitually consisted of the strongest 
arguments and most philosophic principles which either side was able 
to produce, thrown often into close and serré confutations of one 
another,” must have combined to make this band of brilliant young 
men, mutatis mutandis, not unlike a twentieth-century tutorial class 
of the “‘ advanced” type. Mill tells us also that he generally wrote 
out his speeches in full before delivering them. The speech that 
follows may be regarded therefore as one of his tutorial class essays. 

The London Debating Society was only one of a number of societies 
of the same kind. It was itself modelled upon the Speculative Society 
of Edinburgh, which had nursed the genius of Brougham, while there 
were the literary and philosophical societies of the provinces, of which 
that founded in 1783 at Manchester by Percival, and numbering 
among its members Robert Owen and John Dalton, was perhaps the 
most famous. Such societies, in an age when there were but two 
English Universities, and those hedged about with religious tests, 
were in fact for many of their members, J. S. Mill among them, what 
tutorial classes are to-day, a substitute for university education. 
And it is to be hoped that some student of the history of adult education 
may one day give us an account, perhaps in the pages of this journal, 
of these late eighteenth and early nineteenth discussion societies, 
which formed in some sense a link between the old dissenting academies 
and the modern provincial universities, and likewise an anticipation 
of that other link, the link between the modern University and the 
adult university of the future, which we call the tutorial class move- 
ment. In 1826, however, the monopoly of Oxford and Cambridge was 
nearing its end. Thomas Campbell’s famous letter to The Times, 
dated February gth, 1825, led to the formation of an association under 
the wing of Brougham for the establishment of a university in London 
without tests and with moderate fees. This association issued its 
prospectus in 1826, and in 1827 a royal hand laid the foundation 
stone of “the godless institution in Gower Street,” now known as 
University College. It was in the midst of these proceedings and in 
the atmosphere of criticism of the older universities with which the 
said proceedings were accompanied that young J. S. Mill made his 
debating speech. Thus, the occasion of the speech, of which we are 
celebrating the centenary, constitutes yet another claim upon our 
readers’ attention. 


j.D.W] 


As I have not, like some of the gentlemen who preceded me, 
the advantage of a practical acquaintance with the system 
pursued at our Universities, I shall not enter into those minute 
details which I do not know, and which perhaps if known would 
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conduce but little to a correct estimation of the general effect 
of the system. Happily this is not one of those questions of 
which no one but an eye-witness is qualified to be a judge. The 
system of our Universities must be very good indeed if we are 
obliged to look cluse in order to find the blemishes ; and, I will 
add, it must be very bad indeed if in defending it against attack 
its partisans can only say that certain of its minutie are as good 
as could reasonably be expected. 

In inquiring whether our Universities are or are not con- 
ducive to the ends of education, we are trying them, I must 
observe, by a very hard test, and perhaps not altogether a fair 
one. It is fair to presume that the Universities are supported 
and eulogized, and that young men are sent there for some end, 
and it is possible that this end may be an extremely good one ; 
and indeed I have no doubt of it as those institutions are the 
objects of such unceasing eulogy to loyal and pious persons, who, 
to be sure, can aim at no other than loyal and pious ends. But 
it is nevertheless possible that these ends may not be the ends 
of education after all, and that our Universities, though they 
may be something better than places of education, may not be 
places of education. But whether they are places of education 
or no, they are at any rate places where something is taught, or 
professed to be taught ; and some, though I believe but a small 
proportion of the young men who are annually sent there, are 
sent in order that they may learn, or seem to learn. In common 
parlance, to have received a good education means to have been 
at one or other University. If to have been at the University be 
the end of education there is no doubt but that by going to the 
University that end may be most effectually attained. It is 
probable, however, that in the sense attached to the word educa- 
tion by the opener of this question, a young man would not be 
considered to have received a good education unless he had learned 
something, though it were but to leap a five-barred gate. The 
question is, therefore, whether those who go to our Universities 
learn anything, and what they learn. 

The only things which our Universities profess to teach are 
divinity, classics and mathematics. I lay this down broadly 
without fear of contradiction. The hon. opener has given us, 
it is true, a long list of lectures; he should rather have said 
lectureships. Lectureships there unquestionably are; lectures 
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in many cases there are not ; but suppose there were, what then, 
since nobody is obliged to attend them, obliged nor even 
encouraged, since if a man knew everything which these lectures 
or any other lectures in the world could teach him they would 
not give him so much as a Junior Optime, nor even bring him the 
tenth part of a step nearer to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
lectures then may be divided into two classes, lectures delivered 
and lectures not delivered. Those which are not delivered, of 
course, are not attended; those which are delivered anybody 
may attend if he choose, nobody unless he choose; that is to 
say, he can find instruction if he wants it, which is exactly what 
he could do anywhere else, with this difference, that in London 
or any other considerable place he would probably find much 
better lecturers and much better iectures. 

Divinity, classics and mathematics may therefore be con- 
sidered to be the substance of University education, as they are 
certainly the only studies that are either exacted or encouraged. 
Of these three I shall confine myself to the two last. The 
theological branch I do not propose to meddle with. It is 
sufficient for me that it has the approbation of the Church of 
England, which is the only proper judge in these matters, and 
which must be presumed infallible, at least in its own sphere. 
The system, moreover, of theological instruction at our 
Universities is all bottomed upon the Thirty-nine Articles, a 
subject on which I should be extremely sorry to observe any 
scepticism, as I am informed that society would be in danger of 
dissolution if there were only thirty-eight, or if any one of the 
thirty-nine were altered from what it now is. Theology, however, 
is only for the clergy; at least, it is only the clergy who are 
expected to study it. The remainder of the young men who 
receive what is called their education at Oxford or Cambridge, 
that is to say, the future lawyers, physicians, surgeons, merchants, 
engineers, army and navy officers, and idlers, are fitted for their 
several occupations by the study of Greek, Latin and mathe- 
matics. It has been found out after some centuries that medicine, 
law, commerce are not to be learned either in Euclid or Euripides, 
and that anybody who has anything to do, if he wants to learn 
how to do it, must begin his apprenticeship after he leaves 
college. There are, therefore, only two pleas set up for our 
University education; one is that however ill-calculated to be 
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of use to those who have anything to do, it is extremely well 
adapted to the wants of those who have not, and who are, there- 
fore, called the higher classes. The other is that, although it 
does not give to professional men the sort of knowledge which 
is peculiarly requisite for their several professions, it gives them 
a sort of knowledge which is of great use in forming their under- 
standings, in purifying their taste and qualifying them to acquire 
any knowledge and pursue any studies with success. 

In this last proposition I so far agree as to think that a 
certain knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages and of 
mathematics form an important part of a liberal education, but 
not, in my opinion, the most important part ; and I also maintain 
that the culture of these branches of knowledge, if exclusive and 
if carried to the length to which they are carried at our 
Universities, has a tendency much rather to pervert the under- 
standing than to improve it. 

I will begin with mathematics, and, allowing that Euclid’s 
Elements, with something of algebra and enough of the properties 
of curves and lines to understand the more common of their 
practical applications, should form part of every good education, I 
think it will be allowed that here is no more than may be acquired 
by any boy of ordinary capacity by the age of fourteen. If 
we suppose, as we reasonably may, that his time has been profit- 
ably spent up to that age, the question is whether a young man 
who is to pursue any profession, or even a young man of no 
profession who does not mean to devote his life to the cultivation 
of the mathematical sciences, can derive any advantage from 
pushing these studies farther commensurate to the labour that 
it will cost. Practical utility the higher branches of mathe- 
matics have none, unless in so far as they may lead to new 
discoveries in physical science, and these are made by the philo- 
sopher who devotes his life to such pursuits, not by the man who 
learns mathematics as a branch of general education. 

We are told, indeed very frequently, that mathematics 
teach men to reason ; and truly they do, but it is to reason on 
mathematics and nothing more. The truth is that mathematical 
evidence and moral evidence are so entirely distinct from one 
another that they are to be judged of by rules altogether different, 
and the man who is most familiar with the one may be a mere 
child in the other. Nor is this less the case with physical science. 
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Both in the moral sciences and in the physical errors arise from 
two causes, incorrect observation and ambiguities of language. 
To neither of these errors is the mathematician less liable than 
the common man. He has not learned to observe, for his science 
is not a science of observation. He has not acquired the faculty 
of detecting ambiguities of language, since, all his terms being 
exactly defined, that faculty has never been called into exercise. 
It is not, however, his only disadvantage that his mathematics 
have not been to him a logic, that sort of logic which is of use in 
common affairs. He is not simply on a level with the ordinary 
man, he is below him. When he might have been acquiring the 
knowledge that he needs he has been acquiring that which he 
needs not. That time and labour which might have made him a 
reasoner have-been spent in making him a mathematician, and 
while he has been studying x’s and y’s, others have been studying 
names and things ; they have been learning to observe by observ- 
ing and to reason well by examining bad reasons as well as good. 
When it is said, however, that the young men either at Cambridge 
or elsewhere learn to reason by learning mathematics, we are to 
understand, I suppose, that this is when mathematics are so 
learned as to bring the reasoning faculty into play. Now this 
is certainly not the case at Cambridge. It is universally known 
that the mathematical attainments to which the honours of 
that University, from the senior wranglership downwards, are 
directed, are very little more than exercises of memory. One 
man laboriously gets up the demonstrations and calculations 
which another has invented, and when he has done this his 
attainments stop. His greatest stretch of intellect is to be 
dexterous in the application of certain technical rules. He 
can do the same process over and over with fresh materials ; so 
can a journeyman carpenter ; and in repeating in problem after 
problem the same series of operations he need know no more of 
the general principles of his science than the journeyman car- 
penter need know of his. A man utterly ignorant of mathematics 
would be as likely to make a new discovery in that science as a 
senior wrangler who is but a senior wrangler; and I believe in 
point of fact there is scarcely an instance of a senior wrangler 
who has contributed anything worth speaking of to the improve- 
ment of his own science. The men, who, during the last century, 
have improved mathematics have been the Euler’s, the Lagrange’s 
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and the Laplace’s. In our own country the few men who have 
raised us to the little position of mathematical fame which we 
enjoy have, since the time of Newton, almost without exception 
been educated in Scotland. 

But, after all, if the utility of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics as a branch of education, and the excellence of the mode 
in which they are taught at Cambridge were ever so unquestion- 
able, how much of mathematics is really learned at that 
University, learned, I do not mean by the few who take honours, 
but by the many who take their degree of B.A. and their degree 
of A.M., and go forth to the world stamped with the mark of 
Alma Mater’s approbation as men who have learned all which 
she thinks it necessary that a well-educated man should know? 
I put the question plainly: do the majority of these men know 
anything of mathematics beyond what they can cram in the last 
month or six weeks of the three and a quarter years which they 
have passed in making believe they learn mathematics at Cam- 
bridge ? Let any advocate of the University of Cambridge as an 
institution of education answer this question if he can, and let 
him not cavil at a quadratic equation more or less, but let him 
at once answer whether a boy at ten would not richly deserve 
the birch if after six months’ real, not sham, teaching he did not 
know more of mathematics than an average bachelor of arts. 
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JANUARY SEARLE IN YORKSHIRE 
By MABEL PHYTHIAN 


His real name was George Searle Phillips, but it was under 
the title of January Searle that he published most of his articles 
and his several small volumes of essays and poems; and it is 
by these that we know him and by these that he achieved in his 
day a certain measure of fame in both England and America, 
He was not a Yorkshireman, but was born in Peterborough ; 
and when a boy was being taught in a schoolhouse that looked 
out over the Hudson River. He tells us that he was left alone in 
the world before he was sixteen, and he probably supported him- 
self for some time by journalism. He returned to England to 
study at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he does not appear 
to have taken the B.A. degree with which he was, however, often 
credited. Towards the end of the ’thirties he began lecturing in 
England, living first in Lincolnshire and then in Nottinghamshire, 
on the borders of Sherwood Forest. 

He came to Yorkshire in 1845 when he was about thirty 
years of age, a handsome, bearded man with thick black hair and 
bright dark-brown eyes. Genial in nature, he soon made many 
friends and was said to have been on terms of close intimacy 
with men like Bright, Cobden and Baines, as well as with ‘‘ most 
of the naturalists and literati of the North of England.” He 
was an excellent companion, fond of jokes and good living, enjoy- 
ing his coffee and cigar, preferring red wine to white, and con- 
suming privately in his study so many cups of strong tea that 
his wife could find nearly a whole tea-service buried beneath his 
papers. It was he who, in a spirit of provocation, succeeded in 
mesmerizing Ebenezer Elliott, though the latter would never 
believe it and his wife and daughter dared not testify against 
him. In short, January Searle became quite a local celebrity 
and is remembered in the West Riding to the present day. 
“Satan,” the big black dog which he was at one time in the 
habit of taking on to the lecture platform with him, was still 
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held in memory thirty or forty years after his master had left 
Yorkshire. 

He was connected with several Yorkshire newspapers, and 
came to Leeds in 1845 as editor of the Leeds Times. He was a 
frequent contributor to a number of periodicals, and it was during 
his life in Yorkshire that he published most of his books. In 
addition to his volumes of miscellaneous prose and verse, he also 
wrote studies of the lives and work of Wordsworth, Emerson, 
Ebenezer Elliott and C. R. Pemberton, and he was at one time 
joint editor with Dr. F. R. Lees of the Truth Seeker. He was 
acknowledged to be “a prolific and facile writer,’’ and later in 
his life was appointed literary editor of the Chicago Tribune, and 
afterwards of the New York Sun. Ebenezer Elliott praised 
much of his work, especially a ballad history of the Norman 
Conquest. 

While January Searle was working in Leeds he probably 
acted as second master at the Leeds Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institution. From 1846 to 1854 he was Secretary to the Hudders- 
field Mechanics’ Institution. In 1854 he was appointed lecturer 
to the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. We know 
little of his work in this last capacity, and he was not engaged in 
it for more than two or three years, but it was during this time, 
while ‘‘ throwing a chain of libraries, reading-rooms, and schools 
for grown-up people in the dales of Yorkshire, and between 
York City and the seabord eastward,” that he worked among the 
fishermen of Flamboro’ Head, and made friends with some 
gipsies there. “‘ In a few days so good an understanding existed 
between the Leeds Bookman, as he was called, and these wild 
dwellers out of doors, that he obtained permission to pitch a tent 
of his own in their midst.”’ The intimacy lasted for about two 
years, and the result was January Searle’s only novel, Gypsies of 
the Danes’ Dike. The volume is dedicated to Longfellow. 

It was, however, as secretary to the Huddersfield Mechanics’ 
Institution that he performed his chief services to adult education 
in Yorkshire. Yet it cannot be claimed for him that he had 
any share in establishing the Institution on the popular lines 
which ensured its success. It had been founded in 1841, under 
the patronage of Frederic Schwann, a local merchant; and 
although he and other merchants and manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood gave financial aid, the Institute was from the 
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first largely maintained and controlled by the working men 
whose needs it served. The popular demand expressed itself 
in the emphasis which was laid on numerous and well-attended 
classes in the three ‘‘ R’s ”’ and in a variety of general subjects. 

January Searle came to Huddersfield with a comparatively 
wide experience, a lively imagination and a deep interest in the 
community around him; it was his natural tendency to direct 
the work of the Institution in relation to the life of the district 
asawhole. In this way he undoubtedly strengthened its position 
and established its claim to be one of the few successful centres of 
working-class adult education in England. 

He brought the Institution into fuller contact with the 
people, and increased his own opportunities for knowing them, 
by carrying out—and probably also instituting—a systematic 
visiting of the homes of all those younger students whose 
contributions from time to time fell into arrears. In one quarter 
of one year alone he paid over 400 visits to members and their 
families. In this way, we are told, ‘a good understanding is 
preserved between the parents and the institution, and the circle 
of moral influence commencing in the class rooms, is rendered as 
complete as possible.’”’” He also conducted the probationary class 
through which those who were mere boys had to pass on first 
entering the Institute, and there he offered much general advice 
on their studies, habits and personal appearance, and examined 
them as to their intellectual attainments. The evidence obtained 
from these examinations was arranged by him in such a way as to 
provide valuable information on the general state of education 
(often the almost complete lack of it) of hundreds of boys in the 
district. Incidentally, he comments on the anxiety of parents to 
obtain an education for their children and the inevitably unsatis- 
factory character of the work of the Sunday Schools. 

January Searle not only acted as the general superintendent 
of the classes held in the Institute, but also taught history and 
geography to senior students, and occasionally lectured on 
historical and literary subjects. He has attempted, both in 
prose and verse, to describe his affection for his pupils :— 


“It is a noble and a touching thing 
To see six hundred weary boys and men, 
With such emprise pursue their studious course 
Thro’ all the moony cycles of the year. 
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I love each honest face, tho’ scarred with fire, 

And trenched with indigo and sooty stains ; 

For through their darkened lineaments I see 

The Maker’s Image, gleaming like the light 

Of sunshine ’mid the ruins of the storm, 

And know that heaven doth compass them. .... 


He spoke also of his sense of the tremendous respensibility 
of the influence wielded by directors and teachers over the 
hundreds of young men passing through the classes, and he was 
led to take the view that (in his own words) much more than an 
objective training was required, and that the great test of the 
teaching given was whether the students had attained a sense of 
the mystery and sanctity of life, without a consciousness of which 
no teaching could reach the soul. 


“There are National schools, Sunday schools, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and People’s Colleges; all noble enough in their way ; 
but the sort of education obtained there is merely mechanic ; does not 
teach down into the depths of the moral nature of man—expound his 
Duties to him and instruct him how to perform them, nor scarcely 
is it so much as an exercise to the intellect ... .” 


The numerous reading classes established in the Huddersfield 
Institute in which instruction of a very general character was given 
probably represented work of the type which January Searle 
advocated ; and he himself attempted, in lectures entitled The 
Awakening (popularly regarded as very obscure) to unfold before 
the assembled mechanics the glories and the different stages of 
the spiritual life. 

Not only did he, in the course of his work, visit five or 
six hundred families a year, but by other means also he attempted 
to acquaint himself with the moral and educational condition 
of the town, visiting the cheap print-shops to note the direction 
of the popular demand for literature, and commenting with 
delight on the fact that the cheap, obscene publications so 
extensively circulated were in process of being “ driven out of the 
literary market by the noble brothers Chambers.....” He 
believed, above all, in the “‘ silent influence’ of books. 


“Books ”’ [he says] “ are the largest educators, when we have 
said all we can for our schools and universities. I would have the 
home of every man, therefore, made sacred by the presence of these 
venerable worthies, whose names are the glories of literature and the 
pride of Christendom.” 
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This view led him to advocate government action for the 
provision of public libraries throughout the country. He 
argues on familiar lines that it is the duty of the government to 
educate as well as to punish, and that to do the former would 
save ‘some hundreds of thousands per annum” spent on the 
latter ; “and, what is higher and better still, we should build 
up a nobler commonwealth in Britain than Cromwell saw or 
Milton thought of.’’ Although he found the merchants and 
manufacturers of Huddersfield liberal in their support of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, even in times of industrial depression, 
his experience urged him to the support of State action. 


“IT confess to have a strong attachment to the voluntary principle 
in all things; but I think it is not sufficiently active for national 
purposes. If all men were alike liberal, it would be easy enough to 
drive the plough through the mental fallows of England, and make 
them yield abundant harvests. But the burden of this husbandry 
lies on the few generous men whose hands are always open ; whilst the 
many, however rich, grudge to tax themselves for the public benefit. 
I hate to force the nature of a churlish and niggardly man ; and my 
conscience smites me for asking largess after largess from the 
bountiful heart. No doubt it is very blessed to give, but it is very 
miserable to beg ; and I do not like that a noble enterprise should be 
at the mercy of selfish men.” 


His verdict on the people of Huddersfield, whose charac- 
teristics he had so many opportunities of studying, was very 
favourable. That bad quarters, harbouring undesirable characters, 
certainly existed in the town, he was well aware ; nevertheless, 
“in a population like that of Huddersfield, which is in a transition 
state between village and town, crude and immature as a society, 
we must expect to find more or less of these unwelcome troglo- 
dytes.” At the same time (he was writing in 1849) he describes 
the people as follows :— 


“T am much struck with the intelligence and general knowledge 
manifested by the operative classes of this neighbourhood. It is 
true they have, as a body, received no regular systematic education ; 
but they are learned in politics, and have read something of the history 
and literature of our country: they can talk sensibly on all ordinary 
subjects. .... They have likewise a keen eye to the merits of a 
question, and are not easily carried away by declamation. I have, 
more than once, heard a speaker at our public meetings laughed out of 
his windy nonsense, and compelled to leave his figures of speech, and 
deal once more with the argument of his discourse. Richard Oastler 
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has still sway here, but the people are preparing themselves for a 
wiser man. They are mostly Chartists in political principle, and 
Nonconformists of the latitudinarian sort, in religion.” 

He congratulates the people of Huddersfield on their 
“independence and moral courage” during the two years of 
commercial depression, and on the absence of that “sullen 
spirit of dissatisfaction and defiance which has lately moved so 
many populations into rebellion and bloodshed.” A great 
change had, he believed, come over them in the last ten years, 
and he attributed it mainly to the work done in the Mechanics’ 
Institution, ‘“‘to the general spread of sound knowledge and 
healthy literature,” and “to the experience the people have 
received of the duplicity and villainy of their charlatan leaders.” 

Although he was much absorbed in the welfare of the people, 
January Searle was responsive to the natural beauty of his 
surroundings, and especially to their more picturesque features. 
He spoke of the bold and romantic framework to the town and 
declared it worthy of its setting ; and he took pleasure in seeing 
the factory workers ‘“‘ seated in the twilight upon their cottage 
steps, surrounded by troops of little children, and enjoying the 
companionship of the great speechless hills and the dark wavy 
trees.” He describes at length the view from his study window, 
where he sat and wrote, composing “‘ May-Day ”’ and other ora- 
tions to deliver at the Mechanics’ Institution. His house was on 
the Manchester road and overlooked the Lockwood valley. The 
canal ran at the bottom of his garden and the view stretched 
over fields and tenters, woods and mills (‘‘ like so many Aladdin 
palaces ”’) to the surrounding hills. He ranged over the moors, 
wandered through the neighbouring valleys and deplored the 
sedentary habits of his day and the tendency of life in cities to 
develop a morbid outlook—‘ all men who look upon the world as 
a ‘vale of tears’ would think they had made a great mistake 
if they walked through the vale of Calder.” The building of the 
Lockwood viaduct, “‘ ushering a new era into the world,” he 
watched with wonder and delight, regretting that the workers 
had no conception of the “‘ spiritual empire ”’ it revealed, though 
they were masters of practical wisdom. And he rejoiced in the 
colour of their woollen caps and tassels and their blue striped 
frocks, worn with fustian breeches and hob-nailed boots. On 
another day he would roam more widely, and cross the moors 
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from Holmfirth to the Iske of Skye, listening to a shepherd 
playing his flute, rousing an old dame from her spinning wheel to 
give him oatcakes and buttermilk, sinking knee deep into the bog, 
and, when the public-house was reached at last, seeking the 
reward of his endeavour in ham and eggs and “ brewis.”’ 


His sentiment easily led him into an idealization of the 
locai masters of industry as the creative force in the formation 
of a new world. In the case of Turvin Vale, a wild district, he 
notes that by the introduction of factory industry “‘ society has 
at least become possible in these parts ; and that is the beginning 
of all possibilities.” But he goes further—‘ Every factory master 
is a sort of feudal lord. He has his village straggling at the foot 
of his factory keep. .. .” He apostrophizes Frederic Schwann 
as “‘ Thou great God’s nobleman of Huddersfield ” ; and reproves 
as follows those masters who did not perform similar philan- 
thropies :— 

“‘ For labour as a blessing should be blest, 
And he who pays but wages for his work, 
And owns no higher bond of mastership, 
Forgoes the grandest privilege of man, 

In ruling, god-like, o’er his fellow-man.” 


He did not escape the censure of at least one of his radical 
friends for these extravagancies. Ebenezer Elliott, in a letter 
to January Searle, attacks him for the lines quoted above. “‘ He 
‘who pays for work,’ has not, on that account, any right to rule 
his fellow-men. The paid and the payer are quits..... You a 
hater of tyranny! and teaching the doctrines of a slave!” A 
reply from January Searle does not satisfy him. “‘ The paid and 
the payer, you admit, are quits ; and yet you talk of the payer's 
‘mastership ’; a heresy too widely believed to need inculcating, 
and which must be abjured if either of the parties is to be a man,” 

On yet another occasion Elliott was roused to protest. 


“They whose corn laws blessed the ‘agricultural hills and 
valleys of Ilkley,’ with weavers working sixteen hours for five pence, 
did not create those hills and valleys ; but they talk to us as if they did, 
and you believe them. Heaven help us!” 


Something of January Searle’s attitude towards the Chartist 
movement has already been indicated. He argued that the 
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use of physical force showed that the time for the Charter had 
not yet come. 

“ They were the blind leading the blind ; howling in their darkness 
about things which were not good for them at that time. For they 
were not good; but altogether wrong, and had to be righted in the 
stern way that nature appoints for all living men.” 


But he did justice to the honesty of the working man’s conviction 
that machinery was an evil thing, and prophesied that education 
would bring them to their true goal at last. ‘‘ Be ye good and 
wise, O working-men ! and learn to wait. The Charter, and much 
more than the Charter, is in reserve for you; but you cannot 
have them now.” He recognized that Oastler was a “ sincere 
friend to the poor ” and spoke of his ‘‘ good friend Henry Vincent ”’ 
—yet welcoming that change in his convictions which made him 
seem “‘ a wiser and a sadder man.” 

The pedagogue in January Searle’s nature is revealed in 
these comments on a great social movement. But he could play 
the preacher equally well. He was not, he tells us, prepared to 
quarrel with the fact of poverty, for it was high treason against 
the sovereignty of the soul to believe that happiness lay in wealth. 
** T had to work hard, to live hard, and to lie hard. I never found 
it ‘damned hard’ .. .” Priceless blessings could be won from 
poverty. Emerson had told him that “‘ Thorow ” lived on Is. a 
week. “ There is nearly as much profanity in noisy declamation 
against evil, as there is wickedness in the commission of evil.” 
Referring to the plea of overtoil and under wages, he declares 
himself ready to aid to the uttermost of his faculties in the 
adjustment of these wrongs. 


“‘ But in the meanwhile, this other plea of endurance, and patient 
great-hearted submission, to an evil which unhappily must exist at 
present, is eloquent enough! A more God-like spectacle than wronged 
men, struggling under the wrong, from a conviction that it is their 
duty so to struggle and work, doubting nothing for the issue—could 
never be witnessed by men or angels.” 


He was careful, however, to define a little further what 
he meant by poverty. 

““T know that the body must be fed, and in these sorrowful times 
of distress and misery, it would look like cruelty to write the philosophy 


of suffering, and hand it over to the people instead of bread. For I 
can find no apology for starvation, which as it is the most anomalous 
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and dreadful of all social facts, so it lies far beyond my economics of 
poverty.” 

Thus January Searle was not unmoved by appeals against 
the social and economic order, although he was seldom carried 
away by political passion. He was not a man of strong 
individualistic feeling, his emotions tending to centre upon 
groups and ideas. He was of a contemplative disposition and 
religious-minded, seeking a general interpretation of the facts of 
life. But while he hoped to find, in an imperfect world, a way cf 
life perfect in itself and independent of social imperfections, he 
also sought vaguely to identify his religious ideal with his sense 
of social injustice. 

“‘ T see no reason why we should not strive in all our lives, to make 
the claims of society and the claims of God upon us, so to harmonize 
that we shall be slaves to sense no more, but become great and faithful 
to every attribute of our nature.” 

He was again very vague in the few statements which he 
made of his own mystical religious faith. In an essay on Prayer 
he did not define his position further than to say, “‘ I believe the 
Ideal to be quite as solid as the world of Facts, and will trust my 
dreams and extasies—as John and Plato did—against all the 
gospels of Science.” He had been brought up in “ the strictest 
sect of the Calvinists’ and then left alone “ to battle with the 
mighty problems of life, death, and immortality, without a friend, 
counsellor or guide.” He found his way to religious belief after a 
period of great discomfort when he could only regard himself as 
being an infidel. He describes himself at this time as 
“a very Quixote in the pursuit of truth. But, alas! all my lances 
were broken against phantoms ; and Truth herself fled away from me, 
as if in mockery. I... . wandered about with my dark lanthern 


and sword, ready and willing to find God, and fight the devil. But all 
my efforts were vain.” 


His contemporary heroes were Carlyle and Emerson. He 
spoke of Carlyle as “‘a man sent of God, to restore his image 
amongst the people,’ and contrasted him with Robert Owen, 
“the priest of mechanism, and the founder of a new Mechanic 
Moral World.” January Searle himself came to believe in the 
dawn of a new and communistic era. 


“It is, moreover, a ‘ great fact’ that the tendencies of the age are 
towards this very communism, and that the highest men amongst us 
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are, either by direct or indirect teaching, engaged in promulgating the 
ideas which will bring about this new epoch in human affairs... . 
For if Christianity be true—and I'am foolish enough to hope and believe 
that it is—then our modern civilization, and all the laws, saws, and 
ae upon which it is built, and of which it is composed, are 
alse.” 


But he had no sympathy with any co-operative scheme proposed 
“in the hope of its fitting the world like a pair of breeches.” 

January Searle was gifted with real imaginative power, but 
emotionally, intellectually, artistically, he was not capable of 
sustained activity. He falls back into sentimentality, and as a 
writer of verse his banalities are frequent and appalling. His 
vagueness, his philanthropy, his really sensitive perceptions of 
nature and emotional response to mankind in the mass, made 
him an easy convert when he came, in the course of his work, 
under the influence of Emerson and his transcendentalist 
teaching. 

Emerson visited England, for the second time, in 1847, “ by 
the special invitation of a large number of his friends and admirers, 
to deliver lectures at our mechanics’ and literary institutes.” He 
gave his first course of lectures in the Manchester Atheneum and 
January Searle has bequeathed us a picture of the proceedings. 


“‘ Few people there present ’’ [he says] ‘“‘ knew what to make of 
these lectures ; they were so ultra, and so utterly unlike anything that 
had previously been heard by them. The manner of the lecturer, too, 
was to all appearance most eccentric. He mounted the rostrum in a 
free and careless style ; took his manuscript out of his pocket, and 
standing bolt upright, began to read in his calm, cool way, as if he were 
a great overgrown schoolboy, saying his task. There was no effort 
in his elocution ; it was downright plain reading, and nothing more. 
Now and then his face lighted up, and his strange mystic eyes flashed 
as with the Delphic fire, but it was a momentary ebullition, and the 
statue was itself again. When he had finished his discourse, he made 
his exit as abruptly as he had entered ; and as he never stopped whilst 
he was reading, to give time to the applause of his auditors, so he did 
not remain on the platform a moment to receive it, when he had 
concluded.”’ 


Emerson lectured twice at the Huddersfield Mechanics’ 
Institution, and was entertained by its secretary during the 
greater part of his stay in the town. Before Emerson left 
England he gave a farewell banquet, and though it was a 
“boisterous winter’s day,” January Searle, “ having marched 
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from the far moors of Yorkshire and crossed the steep and rocky 
summit of Stanedge, knocked at the gate of Emerson’s house in 
Manchester.” Thus we have another picture painted for us. 


“* All kinds of odd and unrelated people were congregated in that 
room. German playwrights, and musicians, artists, poets, Mterats 
journalists, Christians, infidels, pantheists, and mere bookworms.” 


Among them was a “‘ young philosophical theologian ” who “ lived 
on roots and water—that nature and God’s thought and inspira- 
tion might flow through him without impediment:” * also a 
group of four Scotchmen—one a Unitarian minister, 


“ brilliant as a Vauxhall exhibition—full of metaphysics and poetry, 
which last he was constantly repeating, or rather singing in a half 
musical, half savage Scotch drawl—a man of talent, genius and many 
capabilities ; but acrid, fierce, egotistical, and intolerant of interrup- 
tion. An unmannerly Monologue.” t 


Another member of the group was the editor of a local newspaper 
who “‘ had been a weaver, and was a hard, iron man, learned in 
Adam Smith, and possessed by the glitter of Carlyle.”{ Above 
all there was the genial newspaper proprietor and man of business 
with the “ kind intelligent black eyes,” who managed Emerson’s 
affairs, who “ loved Emerson, and was beloved by Emerson,” and 
“was fond of books and of the fine arts; and had one of the 
finest and rarest private libraries in the city.” 


“‘ Many a happy day and night have we spent with him—now wandering 
over the hills and vallies of Todmorden and Hebden; now in the 
neighbourhood of John Bright’s carpet manufactory, at the foot of 
the first spur of the Derbyshire hills in Lancashire ; and now enjoying 
‘the hospitality of Jacob Bright, or the quiet evenings, at his own 
beautiful and refined home in Manchester.” § 


But the farewell banquet was not, to a devotee, really a 
success; the company did not group itself around Emerson, 
but left him “ sitting apart on the sofa” with January Searle 
and another, ‘ whilst all around us the fire of brilliant conversa- 
tion was flashing through the room.” Others spoke, but “‘ Emer- 
son sat silent and listening, with that calm pale face of his, the 
eye thoughtful but not excited, and the mouth occasionally lighted 


* Henry Septimus Sutton. 

¢ William Maccall, 

¢ Thomas Ballantyne, editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

§ Alexander Ireland of the Manchester Examiner & Times. 
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up with a faint moonlight smile.” At last January Searle “ took 
an umbrella and went out of the house to smoke a cigar in the 
rain, by way of refreshment,” and only came back when the party 
was dispersing. He then sat far into the night talking with the 
master. 

The discipleship of January Searle is best emia in his 
essay on The Transcendentalism of Leeds. After describing the 
blast and the chimney, he says :— 


“TI fancy I can read in these glorious triumphs of the soul the 
meaning of man’s expulsion from Eden, and the significance of the 
beautiful allegory of Prometheus .... From this point of vision 
I lose all sorrow for the condition of the mechanist and the factory 
worker .... WhenI walk along the streets, and thread the avenues 
of this vast city, I am overpowered by its spiritual magnificence. 
God’s everlasting sky floats over it like a prophetic dream. Through 
the dim and torrid atmosphere, the pale round sun glimmers like a ghost 
that would gladly inhabit once more the abandoned earth—earth 
abandoned to Demons and Genii, that haunt it with unnatural sights 
and sounds, and make out of dead metal Living Creatures who do the 
work of men, without hands or feet, and whose soul is created by raging 
fire and furious boiling vapours. And yet I know that these grimy 
Demons shall one day be transformed into beneficent Angels of Light, 
who shall flood the world with beauty and joy..... 

“ The most startling object connected with the fiery dream-poem 
of Leeds, is Marshall’s tremendous flax-mill—a poem in itself. The 
Marshalls are mere common looking men, of a homely Arkwright 
structure, only they have, if I am rightly informed, a nervous twitching 
in their walk, as if they were hung upon wires, and were conductors of 
all the lightnings of the gods. These men, masters alike of the Ideal 
and the Actual, have flung their thoughts into granite and invested 
them with all the romance of a high historical and prophetic imagina- 
tion. Behold the huge black monster of a mill, how it crouches there, 
gathering its limbs into shadows in the silence of the moonshiny night. 
The firmament hangs over it like a starry curtain. The same firmament 
which hung its lone awful drapery, three thousand years ago, over the 
shadowy sleep of its protypical temples in the arid sands of Egypt. 
O! huge Incarnation of the wonderful and mysterious soul, I honour 
thy mighty walls as the framework of the truest modern temple 
of God and his worship. What were the Egyptian priests to thine ? 
What were Osiris and Isis to Marshall Brothers? What was the 
music of the Memnon Statue at sunrise, to the melody and world-wide 
significance of the factory bell at cock-crowing ? ”’ 


Forgive the good secretary his bathos—his “‘ O- factory 
worker, think what a manufacturer is the almighty God!” 
For he was a good secretary, judging by what we know of his 
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work in Huddersfield, and his contemporaries gave a verdict in 
his favour when they appointed him lecturer to the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. 

Shortly afterwards, however, he left Yorkshire, never to 
return. We need not dwell here on the sad ending to his life, on 
his wife’s seclusion in an asylum at Wakefield, her subsequent 
discharge and the suspicion created that she had been wrongly © 
detained, January Searle’s complete break with his family and 
return across the Atlantic and, finally, his own detention in an 
asylum in America, away from his friends and believed by his 
relatives to be already dead. We have some last glimpses of 
him—singing in the chapel in his “‘ magnificent baritone voice,” 
believing himself in converse with “‘ young Alfred Tennyson ”’ ; 
and recalling with emotion the beauties of the hills around Marsden. 
It was not until January 15th, 1889, after sixteen years’ confine- 
ment, that he died in Morristown Asylum, New Jersey. 


{The material for the above article has been found in January 
Searle’s own works and in the records of the Huddersfield Mechanics’ 
Institution. Use has also been made of articles in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature, and 
Ross’ Celebrities of the Yorkshire Wolds: and of notices in the Leeds 
Mercury (21 April, 5 and 12 May, 1888, 2 Feb., 1889, 6 and 13 Dec., 
1890), the Yorkshire County Magazine (1891, pp. 40-42) and the New 
York Telegram and New York Evening Telegram, cuttings from which 
are pasted in the back of one of January Searle’s books in the Hudders- 
field Public Library and dated in pencil December, 1879.) 
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REVIEWS 


Spiritual Values in Adult Education. By Basm A, 
YEAXLEE. Oxford University Press. Two volumes. Vol. I. 
History and Principles, 1os. 6d. Vol. II. Present Position in 
Adult Education—Activities in the Church and Kindred 
Organisations, 15s. 


There are some of us who open with a good deal of misgiving 
any book whose title labels it ‘‘ spiritual.” I felt these misgivings 
when I became possessed of Mr. Yeaxlee’s two volumes; for 
“ spirituality ’’ can so easily be made a cloak for wool-gathering, 
and education is so favourite a subject of wool-gatherers, that 
there was every cause for fear. Mr. Yeaxlee, however, quite 
speedily converted me ; for from the very outset I found that he 
was talking sense. Although a large part of his book is occupied 
with a detailed survey of the educational activities of the 
various Churches, his first volume, in which he sets out his general 
position, is based on a clear understanding of the Adult Education 
Movement over its whole field of work. “ Spiritual ’”’ does not 
mean for Mr. Yeaxlee “‘ pertaining to this or that set of religious 
beliefs,’ or even “ ethical,” in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
contains and includes all those social purposes which move adults 
to study the world in the hope that their added knowledge may 
help to make it better. And it involves a survey of the whole 
Adult Education Movement as it is—a very competent survey, 
and the first to be made by any non-official authority. 

Mr. Yeaxlee opens with ‘‘ Some General Principles.” These— 
Part I. of his book—involve a study of the motives and forces 
that impel the adult student, and an attempt to apply the lessons 
of general educational theory to the special problems of adult 
education. This section is, I think, excellent. It avoids the 
many pitfalls which await the educational theorist, and relates 
its principles clearly to the practical work of the movement. 

Next comes a very valuable historical retrospect—a scamper, 
all too brief, through the history of adult education during the 
past century or so. In this section Mr. Yeaxlee breaks no new 
ground, but he puts together very fairly the results of previous 
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studies, and makes of them a clear and connected narrative of 
his own. If he is weak on certain aspects of this history—for 
example, the work of the Mechanics’ Institutes and the Owenite 
Societies and early Secularists—this is mainly because there are 
still for the most part untold chapters in the story of Adult 
Education. 

This brings us to the end of the first volume. The second is 
bulkier, and much of it is of less general interest. But it opens 
with a useful survey of “‘ The Forces at Work ”—a dispassionate 
study of the various organizations now active in the field of Adult 
Education. The W.E.A. and the National Council of Labour 
Colleges are both very fairly described; and naturally the 
Settlements get their full share of attention. 

There follows a section on “ problems ’’—the prospects of 
closer co-cperation between the various educational bodies, the 
difficulties in the supply and training of teachers for the move- 
ment, and similar things, that need facing more and more as 
Adult Education grows. As Mr. Yeaxlee reaches his climax his 
language becomes rather more “ spiritual’ in the narrower 
sense, and he brings more to the surface his own sense of 
religion as the chief force underlying the spirituality of the 
movement. 

This leads up to a detailed survey of the educational work 
now being done by the various Churches and their auxiliary 
organizations. I fancy Mr. Yeaxlee found the results of his very 
careful inquiry into this part of his subject somewhat meagre 
and disappointing, and certainly he recognizes that this part of 
his book will not attract the general reader to the same extent 
as his earlier chapters. It is conscientious work, but, in the 
nature of things, it is not particularly interesting. Two hundred 
pages of it are more than enough, and rather heavily overweight 
the book. 

It would be ungrateful, however, to grumble at this, for the 
book as a whole was well worth writing. I certainly do not agree 
with all Mr. Yeaxlee’s conclusions, or with the stress which he 
lays on religious motives. I do not want educational work to 
centre upon the Churches, or even the Settlements which have 
some sort of denominational or “‘ undenominational ”’ basis. But 
I do want Adult Education to be “ spiritual,” in Mr. Yeaxlee’s 
sense—or, rather, I want its “spirituality ’”’ to be generally 
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recognized—for, in fact, it will always be spiritual as long as it 
is anything at all. Men and women come into it because they 
want to pursue broad human ends on a basis of broad humane 
interests and motives—and that at once gives the movement an 
inalienable spiritual content. It implies, moreover, a method— 
a way of treating the particular subjects taught in adult classes 
so as to satisfy the social desires with which the students have 
entered into them. The need for such a method was recognized 
in the well-known Adult Education Report, and Mr. Yeaxlee’s 
book may well be treated, in its general sections, as the first large- 
scale unofficial commentary on what the Ministry of Recon- 
struction’s Committee had to say. I do not urge every one who 
is interested in Adult Education to read it to the end; but I 
do urge that the first volume is the most important contribution 
made to the literature of Adult Education for some time past. 


G. D. H. Core. 


An Introduction to Practical Biology.—By NormMAN 
WALKER. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Price, 5s. net. 


The delight in finding things out for oneself is not confined 
to childhood: though rare, it is by no means unknown among 
healthy adults, especially among those whose perceptions have 
not been dulled by a too prolonged exposure to scholastic influ- 
ences. The unspoiled man or woman does for a time at least 
retain a keenness for actual observation and experiment which, 
with skilful guidance, may lead to genuine scientific work, yielding 
an intellectual pleasure of great value. 

A conviction of this kind, based on the experience of many 
years’ successful Tutorial Class teaching in Yorkshire, has led Mr. 
Norman Walker to frame an introductory course in practical 
biology of exceptional excellence. 

Mr. Walker’s own pupils have provided “any with many 
proofs of the soundness of his point of view, one student, sub- 
mitting as a piece of interval work a number of sections of his 
wife’s skin for use in class. For such enthusiasts the present 
work is expressly designed ; it is, therefore, less a book to be 
read than a guide to actual work, and the reader who is not 
resolved to perform himself the experiments described, and to 
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do his fair share to realize the aims set forth is early invited to 
lay the work aside. 

Much value is placed upon the putting of intelligent questions, 
and to remind the student of the contribution expected from him, 
such questions are usually followed by a slight break in the 
paragraphing. A single quotation will perhaps convey best 
the spirit in which the guide is written and the spirit in which 
it is intended to be read: “ Make a first examination of the 
buttercup with the naked eye, and note on paper the kinds of 
organs which make up the flower. See how far your notes agree 
with the following statement, which, without your own observa- 
tions, is devoid of interest or value.” P. 146. 

The course is divided into twenty-seven chapters, each of 
which contains work sufficient for at least two hours. 

The choice of topics has wisely been determined by the 
availability of the material, and the experiments described 
require only the simplest and most inexpensive apparatus. In 
almost all cases, the derivations of the technical terms used are 
given. 

The introduction to life processes is based upon the flowering 
plant. Thus the first sixteen chapters deal with the general 
form and function of easily obtainable specimens. It is in the 
earlier chapters of this section that the author’s method appears 
at its best. 

If there is one criticism to be made it is that in one or two 
cases the explanations seem almost too complete. From the 
pages describing, for instance, the part played by the root, the 
impression might be gained that the whole process was well 
understood, and that there was no baffling problem; but, no 
doubt, in the course of actual discussion the danger of over- 
simplifying would be avoided. 

The chemistry of plant respiration is dealt with in con- 
siderable detail, and the transition from the manner of feeding 
of plants to the manner of feeding of animals is ingeniously made 
by way of the germinating wheat embryo. The process of diges- 
tion in animals, however, is disposed of in less than half a page, 
to be followed by two chapters on “ Life without Oxygen.” 
The two chapters on sexuality are headed appropriately with a 
quotation from St. Paul, and lead on to a particularly clear 
discussion of the elements of Mendelism: this occupies the last 
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six chapters of the book—a considerable proportion of the 
whole, but then, as Mr. Walker says, ‘‘ Whether for the Tutorial 
Class or for the taproom, it would be hard to find a topic more 
stimulating and more worth while.” 

GEOFFREY PAGET. 


The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, 1926-7.— 
Compiled under the Auspices of the British Institute of 
Adult Education. Published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


One of the most striking indirect results of the war, so far as 
England is concerned, has been a growing impatience with a 
policy of “ drift” in public affairs, and a tendency to look with 
less favour upon the claims of the English national genius for 
“‘ muddling through ’’—and hence to replace an intuitive method 
of attack by something approaching rational co-ordination. 
The traditional respect for the autonomy of voluntary associations 
is still carefully preserved, but the growing complexity of social 
effort has revealed the need for the collection and dissemination of 
information and the provision of a neutral meeting ground for 
the discussion of common problems. The first-fruits of this 
tendency have been a plentiful crop of surveys, covering widely 
different fields. The present Handbook is the most compre- 
hensive effort in this direction so far as Adult Education is con- 
cerned, and the attempt is certainly overdue. 

The Handbook covers the work of both Statutory Authorities 
and Voluntary Societies, and the greater part of the book consists 
in a series of summaries of the aims and activities of the bodies 
concerned with Adult Education. The survey is divided into 
two parts, of which the first, arranged alphabetically, covers the 
work of Universities and Voluntary Associations, with notes on 
Local Education Authorities and Libraries, and a list of Bursaries 
available for adult students. This is followed by a geographical 
section, for which Mr. Colin Deane, of the Year Book Press, is 
responsible, arranged under Counties and County Boroughs, in 
which the provision made in each area is summarized. The Hand- 
book includes useful prefatory matter in the form of short articles 
on the aims, organisation and history of the movement. 

The book will be invaluable, especially to Local Authorities 
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and Public Libraries, and to all engaged in the administration 
of any branch of Adult Work. The very full list of addresses under 
the various sections constitutes as complete a directory as possible 
within the limits set by the plan of the Handbook, and must 
surely include at least all “‘ pivotal” people. Even those who 
know intimately some part of the field covered will be surprised 
at the range and variety to be found within the movement as 
herein presented. The British Institute of Adult Education, 
under whose auspices the Handbook has been compiled, is to be 
congratulated upon a very useful and comprehensive piece of 
work. 


Joun H. NICHOLSON. 
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